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PURVEYORS OF FINE MACHINERY®, SINCE 1983! 

• OVER A MILLION SQUARE FEET PACKED TO THE RAFTERS WITH MACHINERY & TOOLS 

• 2 OVERSEAS QUALITY CONTROL OFFICES STAFFED WITH QUALIFIED GRIZZLY ENGINEERS 

• HUGE PARTS FACILITY WITH OVER 1 MILLION PARTS IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES 

• TRAINED SERVICE TECHNICIANS AT ALL 3 LOCATIONS • MOST ORDERS SHIP THE SAME DAY 


10" HYBRID TABLE SAW 





INCLUDES BOTH REGULAR 
& DADO BLADE INSERTS 


BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE COLOR! 


Motor: 2 HP, 
110V/220V, 
single-phase 
Precision-ground cast iron table 
with wings measures: 27" x 40" 
Arbor: Vs" • Arbor speed: 3850 RPM 
Capacity: 3Vs" @ 90°, 2 3 /ie" @ 45° 
Rip capacity: 30" R, 12" L 
Quick release riving knife 
Cast iron trunnions 
Approx, shipping weight: 404 lbs. 


G0715P j$*93*tt SALE $ 725 M 


10" CABINET TABLE SAW 

with Riving Knife & Extension Rails 

• Motor: 3 HP, 220V, single-phase • Precision-ground cast iron table 

• Table size with extension: 27" x 74 3 / 4 M • Arbor: Vs" • Arbor speed: 4300 RPM 

• Max. depth of cut: 3Vs" @ 90°, 2 3 /i6 M @ 45° • Max. rip capacity: 50" • Max. 
dado width: 13 /i 6 M • Approx, shipping weight: 572 lbs. 


<§• 

c^^us 

232857 


FREE 10" 
CARBIDE-TIPPED 
BLADE 



G0691 < 0435*0 SALE $ 1395 


10" LEFT-TILTING CONTRACTOR- 
STYLE TABLE SAW with Riving Knife 

Motor: Wi HP, 110V/220V, single-phase 
Precision-ground cast iron table with wings 
Table size: 25 1 /4 M x 40" • Arbor: Vs" • Arbor speed: 
4000 RPM • Capacity: 3VV @ 90°, 2 1 / 4 1 ' @ 45° 

Rip capacity: 30" R, 12" L» Approx, shipping 
weight: 221 lbs. 

MADE IN TAIWAN -~J± r l 
Hwi 1 - 

FREE 10" 

CARBIDE-TIPPED 
BLADE 

MADE IN ISO 
9001 FACTORY! 


G0732 £f9S*TF SALE S 650 



10" LEFT-TILTING TABLE SAWS 

w/Riving Knife & Cast Iron Router Table 

• Motor: 3 HP or 5 HP, 240V, single-phase 

• Precision-ground cast iron table size with 
wings: 27" x 48" • Arbor: Vs" • Cutting capacity: 
25 5 / 8 " R, 8 " L 

• Max. depth of 
cut: 3" @ 90°, 

2 1 / 8 " @ 45° 

• Approx, shipping 
weight: 546 lbs. 

MADE IN TAIWAN 

FREE 10" CARBIDE-TIPPED 
BLADE 

G1023RLW 3hp oo - 00 

4483<rmr sale s 1225 fifl 

G1023RLWX 5 hp s-i onrnn 

SALE 3 1295^ 



10 CABINET TABLE SAW 

with Riving Knife 

Motor: 3 HP, 220V, single-phase 
Precision-ground cast iron table 
Table size with extension: 27" x 40" 

Arbor: Vs" • Arbor speed: 4300 RPM 
Max. depth of cut: 3Vs" @ 90°, 2 3 /i 8 " @ 45° 

Max. rip capacity: 29 1 /2 1 ' 

Max. dado width: 13 /i 6 M 

Approx, shipping _ MOTOR! 

weight: 542 lbs. 

FREE 10" 

CARBIDE- 
TIPPED 


BLADE 

G0690 
$ 1323^0 

SALE sien r 

$ 1295— - I ‘~« 
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ULTIMATE 14" BANDSAW 

Motor: 1 HP, 110V/220V, 
single-phase, TEFC 
Precision-ground cast iron 
table size: 14" sq. 

Table tilt: 15° L, 45° R ^ 

• Cutting capacity/ KR® 
throat: 13V2 252923 

Max. cutting height: 6 " 

• Blade size: 92 1 /2 ,, -93 1 /2 ,, L 

^ (|/ 8 "-3/ 4 "W) 

• Blade speeds: 

1500 & 3200 FPM 
Approx, shipping weight: 

- 196 lbs - MADE IN TAIWAN 

MADE IN ISO 9001 

FACTORY! __ . 

G0555P $405*rr sale $ 475— 


19" HEAVY-DUTY BANDSAW 


MADE IN TAIWAN 



Motor: 3 HP, 220V, 
single-phase, TEFC, 60 Hz 
Precision-ground cast iron 
table size: 26 3 /4 M x 19" 

Table tilt: 5° L,45°R 
Cutting capacity/throat: IS 1 // 1 
Max. cutting height: 12" 

Blade size: 143" L (Vs"—IW W) 
Blade speeds: 1700 
& 3500 FPM 
Approx, shipping 
weight: 480 lbs. 

MADE IN ISO 9001 
FACTORY! 


INCLUDES DELUXE EX¬ 
TRUDED ALUMINUM 
FENCE, MITER GAUGE 
& 1/2" BLADE 


C^^US 

252923 


17 HEAVY-DUTY BANDSAWS 

Motor: 2 HP, 110V/220V, single¬ 
phase, TEFC • Precision-ground 
cast iron table size: 17" sq. 

Table tilt: 10° L, 45° R 
Cutting capacity/throat: WA" 
Max. cutting height: MVs" 

Blade size: ]3VA" L (W-1" W) 
Blade speeds: 1700 &3500 FPM 
Quick release blade tension 
lever • Approx, shipping weight: 
342 lbs. 


1 


1 


EXTREME 

<|| Itl I. % 


— _ shipping 


DELUXE 
RE-SAW FENCE 
INCLUDED 


G0514X2 $i403nJO 


$ 99 ^ 

SALE $ 1395^ 


G0513P 


MADE IN TAIWAN 


( Reviews & ' $QQ \ 

Awards 


h 

SALE $ 850— 


ALSO AVAILABLE G0513 HEAVY-DUTY 17” BANDSAW 
(GREEN & TAN) SALE ^850” 


^^12P0P C ^^ 

MENTION THIS CODE 
WHEN PLACING YOUR ORDER 


FOLLOW US ON 


f 


3 GREAT SHOWROOMS! 

BELLINGHAM, WA • MUNCY, PA • SPRINGFIELD, MO 


TECHNICAL SERVICE: 

570-546-9663 
FAX: 800-438-5901 


fFUU VEARmARRANTY\ 

\Power TotlWMaehUurYy 


CARD #57 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


15171 
























[ FREE BROKERAGE] 
RATES On 
I MACHINERY ORDERS I 


INCREDIBLE HOLIDAY SALE 
Brf NOV. 1 st - DEC. 31 st ** 


12" JOINTER/PLANER COMBINATION 
MACHINES ^ 


• Motor: 5 HP, 220V, single-phase 

• Jointer table size: 14" x 59y2" « 

• Cutterhead dia.: 3 Vs" 

• Cutterhead speed: 5034 RPM 

• Max. jointer depth of cut: W 

• Max. width of cut: 12" 

• Planer feed rate: 22 FPM 

• Max. planer depth of cut: Vs" 

• Max. planer cutting height: 8" 

• Planer table size: \2Va x 23 1 /8 M 

• Approx, shipping weight: 734 lbs. 

G0634XP S2195.00 


NEW END- 
MOUNTED 
FENCE 


SALE S 2150®® 


$ 150r 


— shipping 


% 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

GO633 3 KNIFE JOINTER/PLANER $1005^)0 
G0634Z SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD MODEL $2450rt0 


SALE $ 1950®® 
sale $ 2395®® 



FREE 

CATALOG 

712 PAGES 
A HUGE SELECTION 
OF HIGH QUALITY 
MACHINES & TOOLS 



CYCLONE DUST COLLECTOR 

MADE IN TAIWAN 

• Motor: V/i HP, 110V/220V, single¬ 
phase, TEFC, 3450 RPM 

• Air suction capacity: 775 CFM 

• Static pressure at rated CFM: 1.08" 

• Intake port: 6" with included 
5" optional port 

• Impeller: ISW 

• Height: 65 1 /2 M 

• Built-in remote 
control switch 

• Approx, shipping 
weight: 210 lbs. 


PLEATED FILTER 
IS PROTECTED 
BY A STEEL CAGE 


ONLY 
65 V2" 
TALL! 



BEAUTIFUL WHITE COLOR! 

G0703P only $ 725®® 


FULLY MOBILE 
WITH BUILT-IN 
CASTERS 


—— shipping 
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8 JOINTERS 

• Motor: 3 HP, 220V, single-phase, TEFC 

• Precision-ground cast iron table size: 9" x 72 1 /2 M 

• Max. depth of cut: Vs" 

• Max. rabbeting depth: W 

• Cutterhead dia.: 3" 

• Cutterhead 
speed: 5000 RPM 

• Cuts per minute: 

20,000 

• Approx, shipping 
weight: 500 lbs. 

FREE SAFETY 
PUSH BLOCKS 




\ 


— shipping 


BUILT-IN 
MOBILE BASE 


CHOOSE EITHER 4 HSS KNIVES OR SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD MODEL 
4 KNIFE CUTTERHEAD 

C0656P $7»s*nr 

SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD 

C06S6PX SI405vmr SALE $ 1075 s ® 


8 150jL 

*3 

TTEF 

sale $ 715— 


PUSH BLOCKS 


8 X 76 JOINTERS 

• Motor: 3 HP, 240V, single-phase, TEFC, 3450 RPM 

• Precision-ground cast iron table size: 8" x 76H" 

• Infeed table size: 8" x 43 3 /8 m 

• Cutterhead knives (G0490): 4 HSS, 8" x 3 /4 M x Vs" 

• Cutterhead speed: 5350 RPM 

• Cutterhead dia.: 3 3 /i6 M (Sj^® 

• Max. depth of cut: ffi c®^us 

• Max. rabbeting depth: V 2 " 20862 * 

• Deluxe cast iron 
fence size: 

36" Lx IK" W 
x 5" H 

• Approx, shipping 
weight: 597 lbs. 

4 KNIFE CUTTERHEAD 

G0490 

SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD 

G0490X 



8 150 ^ 

$#*5*nr sale $ 850— 
$13Setf0 SALE $ 1125®® 


10" DRUM SANDER 

• Motor: V/i HP, 110V, single-phase 

• Conveyor motor: !/ioHP 

• Drum speed: 2300 FPM 

• Drum size: 5 1 /s" x 10" 

• Max. sanding width: 10"1 

• Max. workpiece 
height: 3" 

• Min. workpiece 
height: W 

• Variable feed 
speeds: 1-10 FPM 

• 4" dust port 

• Approx, shipping 
weight: 220 lbs. 

WHEELS & STOWABLE 

TRANSPORT HANDLES FOR MOBILITY 

G0716 SALE 


_ s 79 \ 

— shipping \ 

$375®® 


KNIFE OR SPIRAL 
CUTTERHEAD MODEL 


IS" PLANERS V.frjZCi 

• Motor: 3 HP, 220V, single-phase 

• Precision-ground cast choose either 3 

iron table size: 15" x 20" 

• Min. stock thickness: 3 /i6'_^^ 

• Min. stock length: 8" 

• Max. cutting 
depth: Vs" 

• Feed rate: 

16 FPM & 30 FPM 

• Cutterhead speed: 

5000 RPM 

• Approx, shipping 
weight: 660 lbs. $jrjQ 

3 KNIFE CUTTERHEAD ” 

G0453P $105&00 

SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD 

G0453PX $16Stt00 SALE 


VISA 



20" PLANERS I 

• Motor: 5 HP, 240V, single-phase 

• Precision-ground cast iron table size: 20" x 25 3 /4" 
(20" x 55K" w/ extension) 2 SPEEDS! 

• Max. cutting height: 8" 

• Max. cutting depth: Vs" 

• Feed rate: 16 & 20 FPM 

• Cutterhead dia.: 3Vs n 

• Cutterhead knives: 

4 HSS (G0454) 

• Cutterhead speed: 

5000 RPM 

• Approx, shipping 
weight: 920 lbs. 


$945®® 

$1485®® 


4 KNIFE CUTTERHEAD 

G0454 $_L57*orr 

SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD 

G0454Z 



1 HP WALL MOUNT MADE IN TAIWAN 
DUST COLLECTOR 

• Motor: 1 HP, 110V/220V,single-p hase 

• Amps: 14/7 • Intake size: 4" 

• Bag size (dia. x depth): 

WV 2 " x24" special 

• Balanced steel, 

radial fin impeller design! 

• Air suction capacity: 

450 CFM 

• Max. static pressure: 7.2" 

• Approx, shipping 
weight: 51 lbs. 


SALE $ 1417 s ® 

U 

$24»wnr sale $ 2245 s ® 


EASY MOUNTING 
WALL BRACKET & | 
LOCKING THUMB 
SCREW SECURES 
DUST COLLECTOR | 
IN PLACE! 


fits 


G0710 

SALE 

$ 159— 






Gift Certificate. 


OVER 12,000 PRODUCTS ONLINE! 


5 1 



GRIZZLY GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 
TAKE THE 
GUESSWORK 
OUT OF GIVING! 


PayPal 

iQBillMeLaterl 
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Purveyors of Fine Machinery®, Since 1983! 


14" DELUXE BANDSAW 

INCREDIBLE PRICE! 


e uilt with heavy-duty cast-iron frame and wheels, the G0555LXprovides greater 
blade tension, which results in better performance, more accurate cuts, and 
reduces vibration. It has a six inch resaw capacity supplied, however, an optional riser 
block (T25555) that extends the resaw capacity to twelve inches is available. 



FEATURES: 

. Motor: 1 HP,TEFC, 110V/220V, 
single-phase (prewired 110V) 

• 4" dust port 

• Deluxe heavy-duty stand 

• Two blade speeds—1800 & 3100 FPM 

• Includes one 3 /s" blade, fence, 
and miter gauge 



UPPER AND LOWER 
BALL BEARING 
BLADE GUIDES 


SPECIFICATIONS 

• Cutting capacity/throat: 1316" 

• Maximum cutting height: 6" 

. Overall size: 6716" H x 27" W x 30" D 

• Footprint: 23V2 M x 1616" 

• Table height above floor: 43" 

• Table tilt: 45° right, 10° left 

• Frame construction: Cast iron 

• Table construction: 

Precision-ground cast iron 

• Amps: 11 at 110V, 5.5 at 220V 

• Blade size: 9316" long (Vs" - 3 /4 M wide) 

• Table size: 14" x 14" 

• Sturdy T-shape fence design 

• Fence construction: 

Shape deluxe extruded aluminum 

• Rack-and-pinion guide post adjustment 
for upper blade guides 

• Approximate shipping weight. 247 lbs. 



BLADE QUICK 
RELEASE LEVER 


MADE IN TAIWAN 



COMPUTER-BALANCED 
CAST IRON WHEELS 


G0555LX 

14" Deluxe Bandsaw 


WITH RUBBERTIRES 



INTRODUCTORY PRICE! 

$AASOO 

•79 i 

~= shipping ^ 




Optional Riser 

Block Available 

Increases cutting 
height to 12" 

T25555 

ONLY $ 79 — 






MENTION THIS CODE 
WHEN PLACING YOUR ORDER 


i"SOO"5c3-4777 grizzly .cam " AL 1 

_ 570-546-9663 

3 GREAT SHOWROOMS! BELLINGHAM, WA • MUNCY, PA • SPRINGFIELD, MO FAX: 800-438-5901 


mKUmm 


CARD #57J.or go to PWFREDIJsJFO.COM 
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A Special Issue 
For a Special 
Occasion 


OUTONALIMB 

This special issue celebrates a milestone 
for the magazine. 

BY ROBERT W. LANG 


20 Wendell Castle: 
The Art 
Of Furniture 

On the cusp of his 80s, this storied furniture 
designer and sculptor still revels in the 
techniques that launched his career. 

BY SCOTT GIBSON 


28 Mary May: 
Classical 
To the Core 

A trip to Europe, the Yellow Pages and an 
undying love of the craft led this carver to a 
burgeoning career in teaching. 

BY CHRISTOPHER SCHWARZ 


10 Reaching 
lssue#200 


online ► Online Galleries 

View pictures of Wendell Castle's work. 
popularwoodworking.com/nov12 


An editors' heist led to Popular Woodworking 
Magazine as you know it today. 

BY STEVE SHANESY 

14 Roy Underhill: 

Still an Agent 
Of Subversion 

More than 30 years on television hasn't 
softened the Woodwright's approach to the 
craft, tools or people. 

BY CHRISTOPHER SCHWARZ 

online ► The Woodwright's 
School' 

Read about Roy Underhill's Pittsboro, N.C., 
woodworking school. 
popularwoodworking.com/nov12 


online ► Carving Blog 

Read Mary May's blog on all things carving. 
popularwoodworking.com/nov12 

32 Dale Barnard: 

Handing Down 
Tradition 

This Arts & Crafts furniture expert built his 
career (and his shop) from the ground up. 

BY ROBERT W. LANG 

online ► 'Modern Masters' 

Discover more about Dale Barnard on an 
episode of this HGTV show. 
popularwoodworking.com/nov12 



COVER & GRANDFATHER CLOCK PHOTOS BY AL PARRISH; 

LEG CARVING & UNDERHILL PHOTOS BY CHRISTOPHER SCHWARZ; CASTLE CHAIR PHOTO COURTESY OF STUNTMANPR 
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38 Brian Boggs: 
TheChairmaker 
Evolves 

From journeyman to elder, a chairmaker 
redefines his role in the craft. 

BY MATTHEW TEAGUE 


54 Norm Abram: 

Life After 
'New Yankee' 

The long-time host of "The New Yankee 
Workshop" is still on camera, and still 
working wood. 


64 Peter Ross: 
Controlled 
Irregularity 

This blacksmith creates hand-forged tools 
and hardware that combine art and function 
(with a dash of philosophy). 



online ► Design Theory 

Read more on our Editors' Blog about Brian 
Boggs' chair designs and methods. 
popularwoodworking.com/nov12 

46 Jameel 
Abraham: 
Benchcrafted 

For this woodworker, luthier and toolmaker, 
family and work are closely tied. 

BY STEVE SHANESY 

online ► Glide Leg Vise 

Read our review of the Benchcrafted leg vise. 
popularwoodworking.com/nov12 


BY JEFFERSON KOLLE 

online ► 'New Yankee' 
Online 

Select episodes of Norm Abram's 
woodworking show can be viewed online. 
popularwoodworking.com/nov12 


BY MEGAN FITZPATRICK 

online ► Forged Dividers 

Watch our free video of Peter Ross as he 
makes a pair of dividers. 
popularwoodworking.com/nov12 
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WGDDCRAFT 


For A Free Catalog Or To Find Your Local Woodcraft Store, Visit woodcraft.com Or Call 800-225-1153. 




Earlex 

Earlex® SprayStation HV5500 HVLP 
152797 


Whether you are a hobbyist or a professional, Woodcraft has an 
HVLP (High Volume/Low Pressure) sprayer to meet your coating 
needs. Apollo’s 1035 turbine system is capable of continuous use 
in a production environment; the Earlex HV5500 professional unit is 
designed for the light contractor, woodworker or serious professional; 
and the WoodRiver® Pro spray gun works off your own compressor. 
Learn more about these and our other HVLP sprayers at your local 
Woodcraft store, in the Woodcraft catalog or at woodcraft.com. 


Apollo 1035 HVLP Turbine Sprayer 
152654 


Wood c f(iver 

WoodRiver® Pro HVLP Spray Gun 
149388 


12PW11P 


QUALITY WOODWORKING TOOLS • SUPPLIES • ADVICE® 

For Information On Woodcraft Retail Franchise Opportunities, Call 1-855-923-7326 Or Visit woodcraftfranchise.com 

CARD #49 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 
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A Special Issue for a 
Special Occasion 


M ilestones are as special as we 
choose to make them. Our 
birthdays were gala events 
when we were younger, and mark im¬ 
portant rites of passage as we mature. 
Then the intervals in between gain 
speed and birthdays not only lose im¬ 
portance, they become markers we 
might rather ignore. One day we look 
back and realize that we’ve been around 
for quite a long time. 

This issue marks #200 for Popular 
Woodworking Magazine, and when we 
realized this milestone 
was coming we decided 
to depart from our regu¬ 
lar format to celebrate 
the occasion. Over the 
years we’ve had the 
honor and privilege to 
spend time with many 
great woodworkers, and 
share their work, their 
lives and their points of 
view with our readers. 

Our pages may usually 
be filled with tools and 
projects, but the people who create 
the work are the most important part 
of what comes in to us. And you, our 
readers, are the most important part of 
what goes out in print or online. Those 
of us who work at Popular Woodworking 
Magazine couldn’t do without either 
group. 

So we decided to focus this issue on 
a select group of craftspeople - those 
whose work we admire, and whose 
careers have had an impact on those 
of us who would like to walk at least a 
few miles in their shoes. 

In order to include as many people as 
we possibly could, we decided to make 
this issue truly special and omit our 
regular columns and features. If you’re 
wondering what happened to Tricks of 


the Trade, Letters, Arts & Mysteries or 
Flexner on Finishing, be assured that 
we will return to our regular format in 
the next issue. In this issue, you will 
find profiles of some amazing wood¬ 
workers as we visit their shops, look 
back on their work and get to know 
them a little better. 

Much has changed since 1981 and 
our humble beginnings as Pacific Wood¬ 
worker. Tools and information that were 
hard to come by at that time are now 
just a few mouse clicks away. What 
hasn’t changed is the 
value of personal ex¬ 
perience - the rewards 
from making things 
out of wood and leav¬ 
ing something physi¬ 
cal that reflects both 
what we cared about 
and the skills we had 
at the time we made 
them. Experience is 
the best teacher, and 
these pages reflect 
decades of converting 
dead trees into useful and beautiful 
things with the aid of sharp bits of steel. 

One of the common threads in these 
articles is curiosity: “Can I make this?” 
or “What would happen if 1 tried that?” 
All of the craftspeople in this issue 
started from there, and found their own 
answers. As you read this issue, look 
for inspiration, then get some wood, 
get something sharp, make something 
of your own and share that experience 
with someone else. That’s the best ex¬ 
perience and the best reward, pwm 
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TURN THE LARGEST PIECES YOU 
HAVE EVER DREAMED ABOUT 

WITH OUR MASSIVE 
TAILSTOCK AND BED 

With the optional bed extensions that can expand to either 62" or 105" of turning capacity, and the 
largest tailstock we've ever offered, the 4224B provides you with incredible stability and versatility. 





TOOL REST 

Standard 14" cast iron rest with cam locking. 


BED 

Heavy cast iron provides a vibration-free 
working experience. 


TAILSTOCK 

Sliding tailstock with cam locking, ergonomic 
handwheel, and internal storage. 



VISIT: POWERMATIC.COM 
TO LEARN MORE. 



©2012 Walter Meier (Manufacturing) Inc. All Rights Reserved. The color GOLD is a registered trademark of Walter Meier (Manufacturing) Inc. 
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Chairs? 

No problem 

Leigh Mortise & Tenon Jigs make challenging 
joinery projects like chairs incredibly easy. 




Leigh FMT Pro 

See the video 
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Customer Service 

Howcan I contactcustomerservicewith questions 
regarding my subscription, includinga lostordamaged 
issue? 

Visit popularwoodworking. com/customerservice . Or write to 
Popular Woodworking Magazine, P.O. Box421751, Palm Coast, 
FL 32142-1751. Or, if you prefer the telephone, call 1-877-860- 
9140 (U.S. & Canada), 386-246-3369 (International) and a 
customerservice representative will be happy to help you. 

When does my subscription expire? 

The date of your subscription expiration appears on your 
magazine mailing label, above your name. The date indicates the 
last issue in your subscription. 

Can I get back issues of Popular Woodworking and 
Woodworking Magazine ? 

Back issues are available while supplies last. Visit 
popularwoodworkinR.com/backissues . Or if you know the exact 
month and year of the issue you want, call our customer service 
department toll-free at 855-840-5118 to order. 

What if I want more information about the projects and tools 
I read about in Popular Woodworking Magazine? 

For all editorial questions, please write to Popular Woodworking 
Magazine, 8469 Blue Ash Road, Suite 100, Cincinnati, Old 
45236. Ore-mailpopwood@fwmedia.com. 

Does Popular Woodworking Magazine offer grou p 
discounts? 

Croup discounts are available by special arrangement with the 
publisher. For more details, send an e-mail to Debbie Paolello at 
debbie.paolello@fwmedia.com or call 513-531-2690x11296. 

Our Privacy Promise to You 

We make portions of our customer list available to carefully 
screened companies that offer products and services we believe 
you may enjoy. If you do notwantto receive offers and/or 
information, please let us know by contacting us at: 

List Manager, F+W Media, Inc. 

10151 Carver Road, Suite 200 
Blue Ash, OH 45242 

Safety Note 

Safety is your responsibility. Manufacturers place safety devices 
on their equipment for a reason. In many photos you see in 
Popular Woodworking Magazine, these have been removed 
to provide clarity. In some cases we'll use an awkward body 
position so you can better see what's being demonstrated. Don't 
copy us. Think about each procedure you're going to perform 
beforehand. 


| This Holiday Season, 

\GIVE THE GIFT OF 
'WOODWORKING! 


, Share your woodworking 
ODWorrafngl passion by giving a 

1 -year gift subscription (7 
issues) to Popular 
Woodworking 
Magazine for just 
$21.97. 


Your gift recipient 
will: 

Learn firsthand 
from the world's 
best-known woodworkers - 
Roy Underhill, Christopher 
Schwarz, Chuck Bender, 
Toshio Odate and more 


• Discover how to blend hand 
and power-tool techniques 

• Get step-by-step instruction 
for projects of all sorts and 
styles. 

• And much more! 


The facts are 
hard to ignore 


Titebond III outperforms polyurethane glues. 



As the leader in wood glues, we want you to know the truth 
about polyurethane glue and woodworking. A straightforward 
comparison between Titebond® III Ultimate Wood Glue and 
polyurethane glue tells the story. 

Titebond® III is THE ultimate choice for bonding wood to wood. 
Period. 

For more information and a detailed comparison, please visit wwwtitebond.com/rBIllvsPolyurethane 
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Reaching 

Issue 

#200 

BY STEVE SHANESY 

Editorial intrigue, hard work and 
some luck made this a leading 
woodworking magazine. 


T he story of reaching the 200th issue of Popular Wood¬ 
working Magazine is best told by simply dividing our 
history in half. The second half started in 1998 with 
the hijacking of the magazine. Yes, a conspiratorial heist 
hatched in the basement office where the magazine operated. 
It was a perfect crime. Nobody was jailed, arrested or even 
bred. Heck, no one was hauled upstairs for questioning. 

The co-conspirators were the editorial staff: Christopher 
Schwarz, David Thiel, Jim Stuard and, of course, me. Our 
act was one of desperation, really. You see, the enterprise 
wasn’t doing well financially. The parent company bought 
the magazine four years prior and it was looking like a bad 
investment. “I will close the checkbook if this doesn’t get 
turned around,” announced the company owner. 

Prior to our hijacking, we were dutiful editors deliver¬ 
ing what our bosses asked for, including something like 15 
projects in every issue (some of which were just too crafty). 

Knowing we had at most a year, we started making Popu¬ 
lar Woodworking into the magazine we thought would best 
appeal to woodworkers. We swore an oath of secrecy and 
commenced plotting. 

Stage Set for Change 

By September of 1999 our changes were made. That issue, 
#110, had fewer projects, sported a new graphic design and 
a lead story on how to restore a rusted relic of a handplane. 
It was something of a metaphor for what was taking place 
with the magazine. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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CCA long the woodworking path." 

-Z~\So read the headline of issue 
#2 of Pacific Woodworker (A), the 
original title of Popular Woodwork¬ 
ing Magazine. It was a "touchy/ 
feely" time. Graham Blackburn 
wrote a regular column dedicated to 
hand-tool use called Tried and True 
that ran for 10 years starting in 1986 
(B). The 100th issue (C) was pub¬ 
lished in January 1998. Projects dominated content back then. 
The September 1999 issue (D) marked a turning point that put 
the magazine on a path leading to the current issue. 
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Spring, 1981: Pacific 
Woodworker , forerunner 
to Popular Woodworking 
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1986: Graham 
Blackburn's Tried and 
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How Do You 
Create Unlimited 
Frame & Panel 
Possibilities? 



New Shaker 
Profile 

(#99-762) 
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With Freud’s New ^ «« 

Premier Adjustable ^ mT 

Rail & Stile System fjji 

Freud’s patented Premier Adjustable Rail and Stile router bit ( J 

system is a simple, easy-to-use two piece solution that allows ^ 0 

you unlimited creative freedom in frame and panel door f Fr 

construction. X 1 innov 
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This unique system allows you to create extended tenons for if ! | the top se 

extra door joint strength, adjust groove width for different panel 4 " \ . of the n 
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add-on cutters to increase your bits’ capabilities even more, by 
creating either glass panel or double-sided profile doors. I I | 

Five profiles are available; Round Over (#99-760), Ogee (#99-761), 
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NEW Shaker (#99-762). 

This New System Offers Unmatched Versatility in Cabinet Door Making with: 
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Freud’s 
innovative 
feature enables 
the top section 
of the rail bit 
to be removed 
allowing you 
to cut an 
extended tenon 
cut in the rail. 
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Profiles 


To find more information, please go to: 

www.freudtools.com/PremierRailandStile 



To sign up for Freud’s e-mail newsletter or to find a dealer near you visit: www.freudtools.com 

Red router bits are a registered trademark of Freud America, Inc. (US) 1-800-472-7307 
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Soon after this milestone issue hit the streets, we had 
a real stroke of luck - we learned the whole company was 
about to be sold. Changes in senior management were com¬ 
ing. Unknowingly, we had pulled off the caper during the 
changing of the guard. From that issue forward, no one ever 
again told us what to publish. 

In Defense of the First 100 

In all fairness, the magazine prior to our rehab was not en¬ 
tirely a bust. In the earliest days, when it was called Pacific 
Woodworker (the original focus was woodworking in the 
Northwest), it offered some excellent stories. Features on 
James Krenov, Sam Maloof and R.J. DeCristoforo come to 
mind. In 1984 the name was changed to Popular Woodworker, 
but that didn’t stick for long; the Popular Woodworking moni¬ 
ker started a year later. 

Graham Blackburn began writing for magazine in 1986. 
He wrote dozens of columns titled Tried and True, entirely 
focused on hand tools and a forerunner to the significant 
work the magazine would later do to promote hand-tool use. 

DeCristoforo began writing for the magazine in 1994. 
He had long established himself as one of the most widely 
read authors of woodworking books and magazine articles. 
Expert finishing author Bob Flexner started with us in 1999 
and continues to appear in our pages to this day. 


& Mysteries column began. Well-known authors including 
Don McConnell and Lonnie Bird were regulars. They were 
later joined by David Charlesworth, Roy Underhill, Frank 
Klausz, Don Weber, John Wilson and Michael Dunbar. 

But Popular Woodworking was never exclusively about 
hand-tool woodworking. A steady stream of projects and 
techniques on power-tool use offered a blended approach to 
the craft. In addition to the magazine’s own talented editorial 
staff, power tool projects and techniques were contributed 
by Marc Adams, Bill Hylton and Nick Engler. Some writers, 
Scott Gibson and Mario Rodriguez among others, contributed 
stories on both hand and power tools. 

Reaching issue #200 is something of an arbitrary mile¬ 
stone, but it does prompt one to reflect. Popular Woodworking 
Magazine has become a leader in the woodworking held based 
on what we hear from the larger woodworking community. 

And just as one looks back at a time like this, one also 
muses about the future. What might issue #300 look like? 
Or perhaps more to the point, in another decade, will there 
even be print magazines? The digital age and the Internet 
have brought dynamic changes to the publishing world 
making this a very real question. In our new world 2026 is 
bound to be very different - just as we know 1998 looks so 
much different from today, pwm 
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A Success Story 

By the end of2005 the magazine had truly come into its own. It 
received high praise regularly from readers and was financially 
successful, too. Christopher Schwarz led a strong editorial team 
that included Bob Lang, with Megan Fitzpatrick as managing 
editor. Linda Watts was our rock-solid art director. Glen Huey 
would soon replace David Thiel, who took responsibility for 
the company’s woodworking books program. 

Coverage of hand tools was by then well ensconced in 
Popular Woodworking as the magazine made a deeper com¬ 
mitment to promoting hand-tool use. Adam Cherubini’s Arts 




Steve Shanesy is senior editor at Popular Woodworking Magazine. He served the 
magazine as editor starting in 1994 and later was named publisher. Steve can be 
reached at steve.shanesy@fwmedia.com. 


M any top woodworkers contributed 

articles during the past decade, includ¬ 
ing Frank Klausz, on the cover in October 
2005 (E) and Glen Huey and his father, Mal¬ 
colm, from the February 2000 issue (F). Sam 
Maloof (and his shop) was featured in the 
June 2003 issue (G) and Roy Underhill has 
appeared frequently in our pages - pictured 
here on the June 2009 cover (H). 
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New Year Special 
10% OFF your total 
purchase 

OR FREE Shipping 
Valid until 12/31/2012 


With over 30 years of 
experience in producing lumber 
dryers you can count on El P’s 
dependability and simplicity. 



Ebac Industrial Products Inc 


700 Thimble Shoals Blvd, Suite 109, 
Newport News, VA 23606-2575 
Tel 757 873 6800 Fax 757 873 3632 

Toll Free 1-855-873-6800 
www.ebacusa.com 
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If you are in a 
woodworking 
business... 
this could be the 
most valuable tool 
in your office 8 ”. 

Please call 

1-800-321-9841 

for your 750 page 
catalog. 

Mention code pwl2 


FREE to woodworking businesses. 

visit us at pro.woodworker.com/pwl2 
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WOOD SLICER j 

Legendary Resaw Blade 

* Cuts smoother ] 

* Works faster ’ 

* Sounds quieter 

* Stays sharp longer 

* Makes veneers 


Woodworking rated fcesf 

800-241-6748 

highlandwoodworking.com 
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AUTOMATED 

DUST CONTROL 

For Safety & Convenience 




TOOL HP ” 





Introducing the 
TOOL HP... 
interfacing 
high power tools* 
to iVAC Pro Systems. 

*Up to 480Vac 
Single or 3 phase 
Up to 100 amps 


wwyN.WMZPro.com 
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WOODCRAFT 


For A Free Catalog Or To Find Your Local Woodcraft Store, Visit woodcraft.com Or Call 800-225-1153. 


Advanced Micro Jig® GRR-Ripper® System 

The critically acclaimed precision Micro Jig GRR-Ripper Pusher System will 
forever change operating a table saw by dramatically improving safety and 
accuracy. Now Micro Jig has added two accessories to make its guidance 
and stock control system more versatile. The Adjustable Spacer adds more 
gripping surface for larger stock and 1 11 of cutting width. The Stabilizing 
Plate offers more control for cutting small narrow pieces and for trickier 
tasks like resawing, bevel edging, and more. The GRR-Ripper also works 
with a router table, jointer or bandsaw. 
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GR100 

• Main Body • M?" Side Leg 

• Handle • Balance Support 

• Center Leg • User’s Manual 

• 1 /4 11 Side Leg • DVD 


Deluxe GR200 

• All The GR100 Features 

• Adjustable Spacer 

• Stabilizing Plate 


Other Accessories 


» Vs" Side Leg Accessory - For Cutting Strips As Thin As Vs" 

* Deflector/Connector - To Corral Flying Wood Chips And Connect Two GRR-Rippers 
> Handle Bridge Set-To Eliminate Need For Handle Adjustments 
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Roy Underhill: 


BY CHRISTOPHER SCHWARZ 

More than 30 years on TV 
hasn't softened his approach 
to the craft, tools or people. 


Still an 
Agent of 
Subversion 



Professor Underhill. It's tough to catch Roy Underhill with his guard 
down. Here he is examining a chest of tools that was brought to The 
Woodwright's School to sell to Ed Lebetkin, who runs a tool store 
above the school. 


I t’s a typical day at The Woodwright’s School in Pittsboro, 
N.C. Sunlight floods the storefront room through two 
enormous plate-glass windows. Six students carve ball- 
and-claw feet at their German workbenches while 1930s-era 
music tinkles through the air. 

Something crazy, radical and perhaps dangerous is about 
to happen. 

Roy Underhill makes the rounds at the benches. He checks 
on each student, cracks a few jokes and retires to his miter 
box to crosscut the material for the next day’s class. 

A bell rings. The door to the school opens and in walk two 
women and a man. They stand at the entrance and look a tad 
bewildered, as if they accidentally stepped into a small flaw 
in the space-time continuum in this small Southern town. 

Within seconds Roy and instructor Mary May are in front 
of them, all smiles and welcoming them into the shop. They 
invite them to look around at the benches, they explain what 
the students are doing. And they talk as if nothing unusual 
at all is going on in the bench room. 

The students play along. They chat up the visitors, who 
gawk at the work on the bench, ask questions about the tools 
and still look a bit confused, but pleased. 

After about 15 minutes the visitors leave, and the room 
falls silent again as the students return their full attention 
to their work. 

This scene is repeated almost every day at Roy’s small 
school. It is the unintended consequence of Roy opening 
his shop to students and the public a few years ago. 

“I had this revelation about a month ago,” Roy says. “I 
wanted to do the subversive woodworking thing with my 
school. But I didn’t want to open it in a resort area because 
there you aren’t working as an activist, you are preaching 
to the converted. Somehow I had the idea that the school 
should be in an old downtown. 

“Then I got it. It’s that window on the street - that’s where 
you are making the change. That is where the subversive 
work is being done.” 

Indeed, many of the tourists who visit the school are 
genuinely floored to see ordinary people make things with 
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Work & ham. When a camera 
is involved , you can count on a 
funny expression. Here's Roy as 
he prepares stock for an upcom¬ 
ing class. 



I saw this. When Roy teaches , his energy is directed entirely on engaging the students instead of on 
the work itself. It might sound like an odd approach , but it works incredibly well. 



Gets you right in the chest. Every episode 
of "The Woodwright's Shop" involves 
some sort of gag. Here Roy prepares to fold 
himself into a tool chest. 
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their hands and not machines. Some of the visitors say they 
have distant relatives who used to build furniture or some¬ 
thing with wood. But for many of them, it has never occurred 
that what happens within those four walls is even possible. 

For Roy, what happens within those four walls is a simple 
continuation of his entire adult lifetime. Born in 1950, Roy 
grew up in the nation’s capital and had his first brush with 
the future as a boy. 

“When I was 11,” he tells his students at the bar behind 
his school one night, “I was pretending to host my own 
woodworking television show. So that just goes to show you 
that what you were doing at age 11 could be your destiny.” 

I kept at him with more questions. What, I asked, do you 
remember about making up your own show? 

Roy says his family had a hand-cranked grinder in their 
shop, and he vividly remembers pretending to be on televi¬ 
sion while grinding away on a piece of wood that was on 
its tool rest. 

“And I remember saying to the pretend camera: ‘Don’t let 
me catch you doing this at home!”’ Roy says. “So nothing 
changes -1 mess something up on the show and say, ‘Well... 
you get the idea.’” 

Off the Commune & Into History 

Most people are surprised at first to hear that Roy was a the¬ 
ater major at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
(where he trained to be a director and paid for his education 
by building sets). But after a couple seconds of thought, they 
get it. After heading to Colorado to start a theater troupe, 


Roy and his wife, Jane, moved to a commune in New Mexico 
that was 17 miles away from the nearest power line. 

One day, Roy went to Albuquerque to visit one of Jane’s 
former professors, who just happened to be a tool collector. 

“He had-foot powered table saws and jigsaws and all these 
incredible tools. I realized there was this whole technology 
that had developed and that was flourishing before rural 
electrification in the 1930s. That was a real revelation for the 
practical solutions for living the way we did. ” So at first, Roy’s 
interest in muscle-powered work was purely practical - how 
to make a living in the wilderness when he wasn’t doing free¬ 
lance demolition work with dynamite and very little training. 

Eventually, the Underhills moved back to North Carolina 
where Roy pursued a master’s at Duke University, studying 
forestry and the environment. 

“I began dealing with the environmental science, about 
what was happening to the planet. Even 35 years ago the 
evidence was that global warming was happening because 
of fossil fuel. So this thing about muscle-powered tools was 
not just for the survivalist. It was for the person who wants 
the planet to survive, too.” 

Roy’s master’s thesis project was on muscle-powered 
woodworking, and he gave his presentation to fellow stu¬ 
dents and professors on a hillside at Duke - demonstrating 
the tools and how they worked with the material. 

“Someone came up to me afterward and said, ‘Wow. This 
would work on TV.’ I said, ‘Oh my gosh, I think it will.’” 

Then Roy pauses for a moment. 

“I must have cut myself or something,” he says. 



Cameraman. When a guest instructor teaches at The Woodwright's School ' Roy uses a macro 
camera to project the action onto a screen for the students. Here Bill Anderson demonstrates 
saw-tooth geometry. 



Stock prep made fun. On any given day Roy 
is preparing stock - by hand - for a future 
class. Here is is planing down the heads for 
one of his "Mystery Mallet" classes. 
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M any people think that Roy Underhill is all about 

returning to the past. They couldn't be more wrong. 
I spent an evening with Roy and a group of North 
Carolina woodworkers at City Tap-the bar behind The 
Woodwright's School - where Roy said some choice 
things about his philosophy on life and work. 

There Roy told the story of when he was invited to be 
on a radio program with other guests that was titled "The 
Past, the Present and the Future." 

"They hired me to be the guy representing the past," 
Roy says, sounding a bit astonished. "I'm not the past. I'm 
all about the future. What I do is the future." 

That's a shocking statement to hear after viewing 
more than 30 years of his television program, which 
barely acknowledges the existence of electricity. But 
Roy insists he's not seeking to explain the past so we can 
understand it. Instead, he is seeking only to influence the 


future course of human events. 

"We don't have to be helpless consumers," Roy says, 
"when we can still be craftsmen." 

And that is the real lesson Roy has been trying to 
teach us for the last three decades. And it is something 
that flows through the way he treats people (even people 
who don't know Roy Underhill from a hill in the ground). 
Yes, he looks like the rube on television sometimes, but 
inside beats the heart of a professor, a historian, a crafts¬ 
man and an entertainer. 

He structures his program so it moves fast, almost like 
you are being mugged, and it is filled with messages that 
stretch back to the beginnings of civilization and stretch 
forward beyond our time here. 

Will we merely consume the resources around us? 

Or will we build something that outlasts ourselves and 
everyone we know? — CS 


The Lucky Breaks 

After graduate school, Roy was teaching in 1975 and 1976 and 
trying to scrape by as a craftsman, building rakes, shovels 
and woodenware using hand tools. After Jane and Roy’s first 
daughter was born, he realized they couldn’t live without 
money anymore. 

“We had to pay the hospital the $250 to bring Rachel 
home.” 

Roy had proposed a television show on traditional wood¬ 
working to the North Carolina public television system. 
After some debate, his idea was greenlighted. And about 
20 minutes after that, Colonial Williamsburg called. Roy 
had applied there to work in case the television gig didn’t 
work out. 



Always time for a show. At least once a day during classes , Roy takes 
the action outside where the townsfolk gather to watch and laugh. 
Here Underhill is demonstrating a one-man log-cutting saw. 


He decided to do both. 

And so begins the part of Roy’s public life that has been 
well-recorded. He became the first master housewright at 
Williamsburg, and his television show, “The Woodwright’s 
Shop,” became the longest-running how-to show on public 
television. It started airing in 1979 and continues to this day. 

During that time, Roy has remained steadfast in his de¬ 
votion to hand work. In fact, he tells the guests on his show 
that they should pretend that power tools don’t even exist. 
This is said right before he whips his entire production staff 
with a foam noodle. 

Still, the idea sticks. “The Woodwright’s Shop” has re¬ 
mained a singular voice that has always championed muscle 
power over every other kind of locomotion. And Roy has 
always sought to put hand work in its proper historical 
context, without a glossy varnish or a sugar coating. 

And that’s what in part caused him to leave Williamsburg. 

Roy says he loved a lot of the aspects of his 15 years 
at Williamsburg. He met artisans who he works closely 
with to this day. He got to explore and practice traditional 
woodworking. And he learned how to combine his theater 
training with his love of the craft to work with the public 
that visited Colonial Williamsburg. 

But an escalating dispute with the resident architectural 
historian over accurate practice proved too much to bear. 
While constructing recreated slave quarters, Roy received 
plans calling for stick-and-clay chimneys to be covered from 
top to bottom with horizontal clapboards. “It was the final 
absurdity, but they were adamant, and that was the end of that.” 

Roy continued on in Williamsburg for a few more years, 
still shooting the TV series and writing books, including 
one on intelligence theory applied to communication, and 
a novel about a radio woodworker set in the 1930s. “Slowly, 
though,” he says, “the relentless fife and drum music started 
to get to me. I knew I had to get out!” 
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NEW DIGS, A NEW LIFE & AN OLD MILL 
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W hen Roy Underhill and his wife, Jane, decided to 

open a woodworking school in Pittsboro, N.C., they 
left a settled life in Williamsburg, Va., to become experts in 
sweeping an old dam. 

After establishing the school and setting up the work¬ 
benches there, the Underhills completed the move by 
purchasing an old mill in a nearby town that had been con¬ 
verted to a house and had last been occupied by a metal 
artist. 

The artist had died after accidentally falling from the 
top floor of the mill. And despite that odd death, the struc- 



Milling about. The tall structure at the Underhill's home is the original 
mill. The lower structure on the right is a bit more modern and con¬ 
tains the kitchen and living room. 


tures and its surrounding grounds are vibrantly alive - with 
wildlife, an impossibly verdant landscape and Roy's new 
workshop next to the mill. 

Since acquiring the mill a few years ago, Roy has been 
juggling several flaming chainsaws as he has established 
his new school and kept his television show, "The Wood- 
wright's Shop," running. 

The mill itself has required a lot of work to keep it liv¬ 
able, from a new toilet to keeping the mill's dam in order 
by sweeping it daily when debris accumulates behind it. 

Up the hill from the mill, there is a little cottage that is 
Roy's personal office and will eventually be a guest house 
for friends and instructors at the school. That structure 
needs new plumbing, walls, fixtures and a kitchen. Just 
some little stuff. 

And Roy insists on doing all the work himself. 

Or, as Jane puts it, "He is either very self-reliant or very 
cheap -1 can't decide which." 

Across the yard is Roy's personal shop, which he has 
been working on just as much as the mill or the guest cot¬ 
tage. Here he has installed a sizeable shop floor using heart 
pine boards from an old chicken hatchery. 

"You can hardly see any of the chicken poop on it," 

Roy told me once. 

He also has ripped out the shop's 1970s windows and 
installed some incredible metal divided-light windows- 
also salvaged from the chicken hatchery. 

Underhill uses this shop to teach some of his classes 
that are more "woodsy." When Peter Follansbee needs to 
teach about riving oaks, this is where the class convenes. 
Underhill also teaches classes here on felling, splitting and 
sawing trees. There's a saw pit for sawing lumber out back 


Oh Yes, the Teaching 

During this period of limbo, Roy did some work as a com¬ 
munications consultant, worked on his novel and tried to 
figure out the next step. Then he remembered how much he’d 
enjoyed teaching and having a live audience. So he founded 
The Woodwright’s School in Pittsboro, and bought an old 
mill nearby to live in with Jane, their dog and three cats. 

The school has been a success. Perhaps too much of a 
success, and Roy says he has been stretched to the point 
where he is considering converting the school to a non¬ 
profit organization so he has a board of directors that can 
help run the school. 

Roy teaches at his school quite a bit, but he also brings 
in other craftsmen, both local and international. And they 
usually end up appearing on “The Woodwright’s Shop” as 
well. So Roy does a lot of work and sees a lot of work. But 
despite all his years of building and building, Roy does not 
consider himself much of a craftsman. 


“I’m a teacher. That’s all that I am,” he says. “But if you 
don’t have enough craftsmanship you can’t teach it. I look 
at my early stuff and think, ‘Hey, I could have been really 
good at this.’ But that was never my ultimate goal.” 

Roy is absolutely selling himself short. Though many 
of the projects in his shop remain unfinished for years, his 
home is filled with the things he’s built and they stand in 
opposition to his comment above. 

But there is no doubt about where Roy’s sympathies lie. 
On any given day at his school you’ll find him slaving at his 
bench at one task or another. But as soon as the front door 
opens, the bell rings and strangers walk in, Roy puts down 
his tools and walks over to greet the visitors. 

There is subversion that needs doing, pwm 


Christopher Schwarz is the editor at Lost Art Press (lostartpress.com) and the 
author of "The Anarchist's Tool Chest." He can be reached at 
chris@lostartpress.com. 
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Clean that dam. The Underhill's dam on a 
typical July evening. Time to grab a broom 
and sweep that stuff over the edge. 



Disconnected. The original wheel for 
the dam now sits outside the mill as 
garden ornament. 


The home shop. In addition to the shop in Pittsboro , 
Roy is also restoring the shop at the mill for some 
classes. 


and lots of room to split material. 

He also has a small area for forging metal and a near¬ 
endless landscape of tetanus-inducing objects. The old 
mill was once home to a crazy array of woodworking 
machinery, cotton presses and all manner of rolling mills. 

And instead of selling the abandoned machinery for 
scrap, much of it is concealed under the vines and under¬ 
brush around the mill. There is even a complete old tractor 
where a mature tree has grown into the metal rim of one of 
its giant wheels. 

But the biggest feature of the local landscape - the one 
that dwarfs even the occupants - is the stream itself that 
powered the mill. The Underhills watch the water like the 
weather. At times it gushes over the dam like white-water 
rapids. Other times it barely trickles over the stone rim. 


It has to be watched. Roy shows visitors the high-water 
mark from the stream. It's in his kitchen, about 5 1 off the 
floor. The outlets, he says, were filled with river debris. 

But the dam and the water aren't just sources for worry. 
They are also a vibrant tapestry of life. There are otters who 
can be spotted by the patient observer - slow-moving bea¬ 
vers for the rest of us. There is a barred owl, who sits on a 
branch over the dam and gets bombarded by smaller birds 
when the owl gets too close to their nests. 

And there are the Underhills, who watch it all from the 
back porch of their mill. 

On any given morning you can find the couple sip¬ 
ping coffee as they stare out at the dam discussing the 
tasks ahead for the day - including who will sweep the 
dam that day. —CS 



The agony. Even Roy makes mistakes. After breaking off the horn of the tote of one of his favorite 
try planes , he displays a typical woodworker's reaction. 
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For links to all online extras, go to: 

■ popularwoodworking.com/nov12 

classes: Find out what classes are coming up 
at The Woodwright's School. 


video: Start your collection of "The Wood¬ 
wright's Shop" with DVDs of the venerable 
PBS television show. 


video: Watch episodes of "The Wood¬ 
wright's Shop" online at our Roy Underhill 
streaming video channel. 

to buy: "The Woodwright's Guide: Work¬ 
ing Wood with Wedge & Edge" "The 
Woodwright's Apprentice: Twenty Favorite 
Projects from The Woodwright's Shop" and 
"The Woodwright's Eclectic Workshop." 

Our products are available online at: 

■ ShopWoodworking.com 
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A prolific life. At almost 80 years of age, 
Wendell Castle's production is still substan¬ 
tial. Here he works out the details for one of 
his recent stacked laminate pieces (right). 


The early days. Before even starting to build 
furniture in his late 20s, Castle's now-familiar 
forms were taking shape in his sculpture 
(below). 




Wendell Castle: 

The Art of Furniture 


BY SCOTT GIBSON 

On the cusp of his 80s, 
Wendell Castle revels in the 
techniques that 
launched his career. 


I t is a cool June morning, and a light northwest breeze is 
clearing out yesterday’s squalls over western New York 
State. By 9 a.m., Wendell Castle is in his studio, alone, 
working on a drawing of a chair. An ellipsoid leg takes shape 
as the pencil glides over the paper. 

A first-time visitor to this spacious workroom would be 
hard-pressed not to stand at the door and gape. Worktables 
are crammed with urethane models of upcoming projects, 
tools, glue bottles, bits and pieces of projects. Near the cen¬ 
ter of the room, a 400-pound chunk of stack-laminated ash 
rests on a pair of sawhorses and awaits carving. Drawings 
are pinned to a corkboard on the wall. Against one wall is 
an immense shipbuilder’s band saw with a rotating head. 
Where do you look first? It’s as if Castle’s head had simply 
exploded, spilling ideas everywhere. 
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Sculptural woodworking. Clockwise from right: Castle's forays into 
trompe I'oeil (a French term that means "to fool the eye") led to per¬ 
haps his signature piece , Ghost Clock , from 1985 , which is made from 
laminated and bleached Honduran mahogany. The sculptural coffee 
table is made of stacked laminated rosewood and the low table (made 
in 1972) is of stacked laminated walnut. Both display Castle's knack for 
constantly playing with new shapes and forms. Playful and masterful 
at once. 


At the forefront of American furniture design for more 
than 40 years, Castle occupies a unique space bridging the 
gap between utility and fine art. On the day of my visit, five 
months before his 80th birthday, he is as deeply engaged in 
his work as he’s ever been, juggling commitments to multiple 
shows and galleries both in the United States and abroad. 
And he seems to be savoring all of it. 

“I think there are three kinds of people,” he told a Fur¬ 
niture Society audience in 2008, “people who make things 
happen, people who watch things happen and people who 
wonder what happened. Let’s be the first kind.” 

He certainly seems to have taken his own advice. 

A Studio Running at Full-tilt 

Castle’s studio is only one wing of a shingled building on a 
quiet residential street in Scottsville, N.Y. In no time, Cas¬ 
tle, who is dressed in shorts and an orange polo shirt and 
looking ready for an all-day hike, is leading a tour of this 
15,000-square-foot labyrinth of workspaces and offices. 

He bought the building, a former grain mill, in 1968 and 
has added on over the years. For a number of years, Castle ran 
a woodworking school here. Now, it houses seven employees 
who are doing their best to stay on top of a busy production 


schedule. Works in progress are everywhere. 

In one room, an assistant is cutting paper patterns that 
will become part of a stack-laminated piece. Nearby, another 
assistant is just finishing a glue-up and will shortly begin 
carving. We visit someone hand-sanding a mostly finished 
chair, a process he expects to take well into the following 
week. There is someone else finishing a series of tables in 
black aniline dye and nitrocellulose lacquer. 

In a shop out back, repairs are underway on an old sculp¬ 
ture bound for an upcoming show. Castle stops to pull away 
a cloth covering a curvaceous metal chaise lounge perforated 
with hundreds of wiggly cutouts. It still needs work, but right 
now no one has any time to give it, and it will have to wait. 
In a corner of this workshop, he unveils a 1951 Nash Healey 
sports car, nearly restored but still in primer. The shop has 
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Taking risks. Angel of Blind Justice , made in 1990 , shows Castle depart¬ 
ing from furniture to play with forms and ideas in new ways. 


made a windshield frame to replace the missing original. 

There is the “hall of lathes” in a downstairs room that 
houses both metal and woodworking lathes, including a 
massive patternmaker’s lathe capable of handling an 8'-long 
workpiece. We pass a storage room stacked with sheets of 
veneer (“we’re not doing any veneer now”), and walk through 
a lobby where a beautifully veneered Brunswick billiard table 
sits in the center of the room (Castle says he has trouble find¬ 
ing people to play with him). Just outside under the porte 
cochere is Castle’s car, a white Porsche 911. “Turbo,” he says. 

The studio and everything in it is woven completely into 
the fabric of Castle’s life. He typically works from 8:30 or 9 
a.m. to 6 or 6:30 p.m., knocking off early two or three times 
a week for tennis. He’s in the studio on Saturdays, and often 
for a while on Sundays. 

On this particular day, Castle is preparing for two shows 
that will run simultaneously in New York in the fall, one- 
man shows in Paris and Seoul, South Korea, and another 
at the Aldrich Contemporary Art Museum in Ridgefield, 
Conn. He’s also working on a commission for the Memorial 
Art Gallery at the University of Rochester. Plus, there are 
commissions waiting from his gallery in Seoul. And he still 
teaches a course at the Rochester Institute of Technology 
where he is an artist in residence. Oh yes, and then there is 
the martini glass he’s designing for Corning. 

It’s a schedule that would bring anyone to his knees. Any 
plans of slowing down? Contemplat¬ 
ing retirement? “You stop working, 
you rust, somebody said that,” Castle 
replies. “No, I have no interest in that. 
What would I do? You’ve got to do some¬ 
thing and 1 so enjoy what I do. I don’t 
want to go fishing or anything like that. 
I don’t even like to go on vacations.” 


Stack Laminations 

Castle, born in Kansas in 1932, earned a 
bachelor’s degree in industrial design in 
1958 and a master’s degree in sculpture 
three years later, both from the Univer¬ 
sity of Kansas. He moved to New York 
to try to make a career as a sculptor, 
but that didn’t develop as he’d hoped. 
Then, in 1961, he entered a chair in a 
competition at the American Craft Mu¬ 
seum (now called the Museum of Arts 
and Design). The piece earned him an 
offer to teach at the School for American 
Craftsmen at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, where he became one half 
of a two-person department. 

“You could count the pieces of fur¬ 
niture I had made at that point on one 
hand,” he says. “The only joint I knew 
to do was a dowel joint.” 


Substantial work. Among the newer stacked-lamination pieces Castle is currently working on, 
are that a few are monumental in size. A 3D-model of the design is shown in the foreground. 
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But he brought a sculptor’s eye to the program and he had 
an idea for a new way of making furniture - one that would 
prove pivotal for his career. Instead of assembling furniture 
from pieces of wood and conventional joinery, Castle glued 
pieces of wood together into stack laminations and carved 
the finished pieces from these blanks. The laminations could 
be cut into shapes so that the rough contours of the piece 
were established before he ever picked up a carving tool. 
The technique saved time and materials over conventional 
carving, and it made possible sculptural shapes unobtainable 
with conventional furniture making techniques. 

In a 2008 interview with Bebe PritamJohnson, co-founder 
of the Pritam & Eames gallery, Castle claimed to have come 
by the idea in the 1930s in a handyman magazine belong¬ 


ing to his father. The article described how to make duck 
decoys by laminating layers of 3 /V' plywood. Although Castle 
never made a decoy, he tucked the idea away, and years later 
adapted it to making furniture. 

“I thought of it differently than people who generally 
think about furniture, and had come from a historical way 
of thinking about it,” Castle says of his furniture making. 
“In a sense, it may have been by default for me that the 
laminating process was a process that was closer to being 
like sculpture because you could work with volumes. You 
don’t get volumes in traditional furniture.” 

Castle also saw an opportunity: The handcrafted furni¬ 
ture movement was still in its infancy and no one else was 
designing furniture in quite the same way. 



Still part of tradition. This writing desk and chairs, made in 1981, shows that even Castle's more 
traditional pieces display his signature touches. 




A different tack. Though still playfulMagi¬ 
cian Clock, from 1984, is less organic and 
more geometric in form. 
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“I didn’t see much happening in the held, and I realized 
that if I made furniture I could probably be out in front in 
no time,” he says. “It was pretty clear to me early on that I 
could have a great success here. I didn’t see anybody doing 
anything remotely like what I’d do, so I saw the held as being 
absolutely open.” 

In 1964, a music stand Castle designed was chosen for 
the Triennale di Milano, an important design exhibition in 
Italy. That won him a lot of attention, including coverage 
in Time and Life magazines. Many accolades have followed. 

His early success was not only a sign of Castle’s design 
agility, his talent for taking conventional thinking about 
furniture and turning it on its ear, but also evidence of a 
shrewd acumen about his career. 

“I had ambitions to be successful,” he says. “I always 
tried to put a goal there that I wanted to achieve, and I think 
I’ve had realistic goals. If you have unrealistic goals you’re 
not going to fulfill those and be disappointed. If you make 
realistic goals, when you achieve those goals you realize 
the standard wasn’t high enough, so you raise it a notch.” 

Moving on to Other Styles 

As revolutionary as Castle’s stack-lamination work seemed 
to be, it wasn’t enough to hold his attention indefinitely. The 
work that followed reflected a variety of different styles, each 


different from the last. 

A trompe l’oeil series used detailed carving in wood to 
simulate other materials, most notably in Ghost Clock (shown 
on page 21), a tall clock that looks as if it’s draped in cloth. 
He worked in plastic, designed and made a series of clocks, 
cabinets that looked like starfish and a line of chairs that 
looked like molars. He was commissioned by Steinway to 
make a custom case for its 500,000th piano in 1987. 

One of his most surprising turns was a fine-furniture 
period prompted by an introduction to the work of Emile- 
Jacques Ruhlmann, an influential art deco designer. 

Castle ran across a number of Ruhlmann’s elegantly 
detailed pieces in the basement of New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where they had been collecting dust since 
1929. Some of them weren’t in great condition, but Castle 
was “super impressed” with the workmanship and design. 

After talking it over with Alexander Milliken, his dealer 
at the time, Castle moved into a new phase. 

“One of the most mysterious turns he ever took in our 
opinion was this whole fine-furniture series that he did for 
Milliken,” Johnson says. “There was a kind of post modern¬ 
ism in the air, this was in the early ’80s, and he was following 
up, maybe, in that case, on something that was in the air 
rather than what he really necessarily believed creatively. 

“He produced some brilliant pieces; he kind of out-Ruhl- 
manned Ruhlmann,” she adds. “But he said he 
had no interest in that period at all because it 
was about skill, and that’s not what art is about. 
Art is not about skill. Craft is about skill. He 
makes that point very tellingly.” 

As out of character as the Ruhlmann-in- 
spired period might have seemed, it was totally 
in character in one essential way, and that was 
Castle’s willingness to adapt and change. 

“Wendell is an astute kind of guy,” says Peter 
Pierobon, a Vancouver furniture maker who 
studied at Castle’s school in the early 1980s 
and went on to work in his shop for a couple 
of years. “He always told us as students that 
through the research he did into the early 
20th-century designers like Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann and others that he basically came 
to understand that when styles changed, if 
you didn’t change with them, you’re going to 
go out of business. And that, I think, created 
the foundation for his desire to constantly be 
making new bodies of work. 

“Wendell is in there and creatively chal¬ 
lenging himself,” Pierobon adds. “I have to say 
it’s a risky way of working. If you’re constantly 
changing you’re pushing forward; you’re not 
always going to be able to produce the most 
sophisticated, resolved things until you’ve 
worked through that process. Going back in 
Wendell’s body of work, there were entire shows 
of stuff that I thought, ‘Oh, my God, Wendell, 



Mirror, mirror. This early mirror ; made in 1976, 
expresses the combination of organic forms and 
playfulness common in Castle's work. 



Pushing the envelope. This music 
stand, made in 1983, shows Castle 
applying to a more traditional 
form his tendency toward the 
organic. 
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Room to breathe. Castle's studio is spacious and well-litwith mock-ups , tools and works in 
progress occupying most every worksurface. 



Giant saw. This boat builder's band saw has 
a rotating head[ rather than a tilting table , for 
making tapered cuts. 



Technology at work. These days , models are carved from urethane 
foam and scanned into the computerwhich then creates patterns for 
each layer of wood. 



Steady work. Stacked laminations are cut to size from computer-gen¬ 
erated patterns and clamped up rough before being carved to finished 
shape. 


you’ve really lost it.’ And I’m not the only one who thought 
that way. And then the next show comes up and you go, 
‘Oh my God, that is so stunning. It’s so beautiful,” he says. 

Castle looks back on this relatively short period as some¬ 
thing of an aberration, but it provided two extremely valuable 
lessons. One, is that it’s “OK to make mistakes, you learn 
that way.” The second was that no matter how finely made, 
furniture patterned after Ruhlmann was never going to be art. 

“So the discussion came up that what if I were to make 
some furniture with extraordinarily high-quality materials 
and extraordinarily high craftsmanship, would this, then, 
have the effect of bringing it up to being like art?” Castle 
says. “I now feel that was wrong. That did not happen, and 
would never happen, probably. But at that point it seemed 
like an interesting challenge.” 

And it goes right to the heart of one of Castle’s rules of 
thumb: “If you hit the bull’s eye every time, the target is 
too near.” 


When Does Furniture Become Art? 

Some furniture makers may call themselves “artists” but 
that doesn’t mean their work is viewed equally with painting 
or sculpture. Castle, however, genuinely has a foot in both 
worlds, making objects that are completely functional even 
if they are designed as art. 

His focus is on design, and he thinks many contemporary 
makers spend too much time trying to cut the perfect dovetail 
and not enough time thinking about design. 

“I don’t think there’s enough emphasis on, or understand¬ 
ing of what constitutes, art,” he says. “How do you make 
furniture that becomes art? A lot of people want to do this, 
and the answer is not easy. But one thing is for sure: You don’t 
make it ‘arty,’ which is what a lot of people do.” 

Castle had a call a few years ago from someone who was 
working up a presentation for the Furniture Society and who 
wanted to know what, in Castle’s opinion, constituted art 
furniture. Before Castle could reply, the caller gave his own 
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WENDELL CASTLE'S . RULES OF THUMB 
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1. If you are in love with an idea you are no judge of its 
beauty or value. 

2. It is difficult to see the whole picture when you are 
inside the frame. 

3. After learning the tricks of the trade don't think you 
know the trade. 

4 . We hear and apprehend what we already know. 

5. The dog that stays on the porch will find no bones. 

6. Never state the problem to yourself in the same terms 
it was brought to you. 

7. If it's offbeat or surprising it's probably useful. 

8. If you do not expect the unexpected, you will not 
find it. 

9. Don't get too serious. 

10 . If you hit the bull's eye every time the target is too 
near. 

Keeping motivated. Long attached to the wall in Castle's shop is 
the original art for a print he made called "My 10 adopted rules of 
thumb" 
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definition, which was that art furniture 
had certain characteristics of furniture, 
but it really wasn’t usable. 

“And I said I don’t think that’s true 
at all,” Castle says. “First of all, I would 
never use the term ‘art furniture.’ I 
think it would be a lot safer to say, ‘fur¬ 
niture as art,’ or even, more accurately, 

‘design as art.’ It should absolutely be 
functional. It has other characteristics 
that make it fall into the category of art. 

And sometimes those are pretty hard 
to define. But they’re there. Sometimes 
it’s the way things are made. Sometimes 
it’s what they’re made out of.. ..I don’t 
think you do that by decorating it. What 
you have to have is a vocabulary that 
encompasses a lot of things.” 

Castle worked hard from the begin¬ 
ning to place his work in the realm of 
art, not craft, although now he wonders whether he should 
have pushed even harder. His intent, however, may help 
explain his attitude toward the raw materials of furniture 
making, particularly wood. It’s a very different outlook than 
that of other 20 th century giants - Wharton Esherick, George 
Nakashima, Sam Maloof, James Krenov-whose regard for 
a plank of wood could border on reverential. 

Esherick, for example, eventually came around to like 
Castle’s work, but in the beginning was critical because he 
thought Castle wasn’t showing enough respect for wood. 
Esherick might bend wood, Castle says, but he would never 
laminate it. 


“Basically, I would have to agree 
that I don’t really respect the wood, 
and I think that’s another thing that 
sculptors have to think about: You can’t 
think about the value of the material. 
You cannot even consider that, I think. 
You need to think of all material as 
you’d think of clay. It doesn’t really have 
any value. It’s only what you make out 
of that gives it value. That’s the exact 
opposite of what Nakashima would 
think, and also Esherick and Maloof. 
There’s a respect there for material that 
I do not have.” 

Coming Full Circle 

For all of his experimentation in shape, 
form and materials, some years ago 
Castle decided the approach that most 
suited him was laminating and carving. 

“That is really me,” he says. “And I came to that decision 
by asking, ‘What if I had no assistants and I had to make the 
work myself?’ What would I make?’ Well, it was clear to me 
that’s what I would make. I wasn’t going to cut dovetail joints. 
I wasn’t going to veneer. I was going to carve. So that’s what 
I’m doing. And it’s really working. It’s working.” 

And yet it’s not exactly the way it used to be. 

Castle has taken full advantage of digital technology to 
produce furniture. Pieces now begin as models carved from 
blocks of urethane foam. When he’s satisfied, the models are 
scanned. Computer software turns these digital images into 
paper patterns for all of the laminations he will need. Once 


Early stacked piece. This early armchair 
from 1967 is made of solid oak stacked and 
laminated in what would become a common 
Castle technique. 
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ARMCHAIR & BLANKET CHEST PHOTOS COURTESY OF SHERRY GRIFFIN/ 
R 20TH CENTURY; PHOTOS OF RECENT PIECES COURTESY OF STUNTMAN PR 







the plies are glued together in order, it becomes a job of slic¬ 
ing away the sharp edges until the finished piece emerges. 

He’s also been tinkering with the use of an industrial 
robot like those used on automotive assembly lines (it turns 
out the automobile industry sells used robots for a relative 
song once they can’t operate at their initial tolerances). He’s 
hired some engineers to produce the software to guide the 
machine. It’s been slow going, but in time he hopes to install 
one of the machines at his workshop. 

His long and varied design history, his efforts to cast 
furniture as functional art and his unsentimental view 
of his materials all would seem to put Castle far from the 
mold of traditional woodworkers. Does he think he’s made 
much of an impact on them, the men and women who are 
happy making furniture in their basement workshops on 
the weekends? 

“No, not much,” he says. “I think I’ve had an impact and 
influenced people to be in interested in making furniture, 
but it’s not furniture like mine. I’ve just elevated the interest 
in having a shop and making something. I imagine there’s 
been some influence there.” 

Johnson, who has seen some of the best work contempo¬ 
rary furniture makers have to offer, has a slightly different 
take on Castle’s legacy. She says he’s carried on conceptually 
what Esherick established - namely, treating furniture as 
a fine-art medium. 

“He can legitimately claim that he has succeeded on his 
own terms,” she says. “His furniture forms are extraordinary. 
His detractors will say these are forms that no human being 
has seen before, and it’s true. He really has made the con¬ 
nection between sculpture and furniture his, he’s marked 
that territory. He’s put a fence around it and he can claim it 
as his own.” pwm 


Scott Gibson is a contributing writer at Fine Homebuilding magazine and the 
former editor of Fine Woodworking magazine. He lives in southern Maine. 






A hidden piece of furniture. Though not immediately apparent, a blan¬ 
ket chest hides inside this sculptural laminate piece from 1973. 




Coming full circle. Castle's recent pieces are 
reminiscent of his earlier stacked-laminate 
work (dating back to the '60s), but with a 
cleaner and more refined look. 
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web: View some online galleries of Wendell 
Castle's work. 


to buy: To learn more about studio furniture, 
read "Studio Furniture of the Renwick Gal¬ 
lery: Smithsonian American Art Museum 
by Oscar P. Fitzgerald. 

Our products are available online at: 

■ ShopWoodworking.com 
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Calm & in control. During a recent class , 
Mary May casually carved a perfect ball-and- 
claw foot as she showed six students how to 
do it (above). 

History lesson. In addition to teaching her 
students how to carve details , Mary is also 
deeply interested in the history and progres¬ 
sion of the craft. Here she is explaining the 
variations on ball-and-claw feet (at right). 
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Mary May: Classical to 

BY CHRISTOPHER SCHWARZ 

A trip to Europe, 
a phone call 
and an undying love 
of carving led her to 
the creation of an 
online school. 



the Core 


M any traditional woodworkers daydream about serv¬ 
ing a formal apprenticeship, working as a skilled 
and independent craftsperson and then passing 
on his or her hard-won knowledge to the next generation 
of woodworkers. 

It’s a daydream that rarely evolves into anything more 
than that. 

But for a young Mary May, that twinge led her to the phone 
book in her Minnesota town to look for someone - anyone - 
to teach her how to carve in the classical tradition. She had 
just returned from a backpacking tour of Europe where she 
had seen castles, cathedrals and some impressive carving. 

She wanted to learn to carve like that, and she thought 
the Yellow Pages might be the place to look. As it turns out, 
she was correct. 

She found two Greek carvers listed in the phone book, 
left phone messages for them both and got a call back first 
from Konstantinos Papadakis. Papadakis is a Byzantine- 
style carver who began in the craft at age 9 in Crete and 
then entered into a formal apprenticeship three years later. 
Mary began working with Papadakis and eventually 


became his apprentice for three years. She went on to study 
and work under other teachers in Greece and England. And 
then she ventured to Pasir Gudang, Malaysia, to carve wood 
and stone for a Chinese hotel magnate. 

After all that excitement and travel, she settled on Johns 
Island in South Carolina to carve for customers, whether 
they needed an acanthus leaf or an egret. She set up shop in a 
narrow structure that is mostly windows behind her house, 
which she shares with her husband, a biodiesel Mercedes- 
Benz and cats. Wandering outside are goats and chickens. 

It was here that she honed her craft in a focused way that 
most woodworkers - even professionals - do not. Instead 
of venturing into other parts of the craft, such as building 
casework, turning or whittling, Mary stuck to her guns 
and remained a classical carver. She was happy to carve a 
fireplace mantle or the bonnet of a highboy. But she didn’t 
seek to build those forms from scratch. 

In other words, she established herself as a traditional 
carver - a specialist and not a generalist. She served a for¬ 
mal apprenticeship and then did a stint as a journeyman, 
where she traveled to other shops to learn techniques. And 






Claw in hand. With the sweep of her thumbs , Mary explains how the Casually across. With a sharp chiselMary quickly shapes the claws on 

ball in this foot should tuck under the claws. the ball-and-claw foot with a few sure strokes. 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 
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Egg & dart. One of the mainstays of her business is making carved 
mouldings for reproduction furniture makers, restorers and historic 
preservationists. 



Detailed knee. Much of Mary's work involves ornamenting furniture 
built by others , such as this detail carving of an acanthus leaf on a 
cabriole leg. 


she’d hunkered down for years of the day-in and day-out 
all-consuming work in an effort to master the carving craft. 

It was there, in the confines of her shop, that she saw the 
turning point of her carving career. 

“There was a point when I was not real confident with 
projects that (customers) would present to me, and I wasn’t 
sure if I could do it,” she says. “Five or six years ago I gained 
the confidence in shapes and forms. As long as I had enough 
information, I knew I could get that shape out of the wood. 

“That definitely was a revelation,” she says. “Whatever 
comes through my door, I can do it.” 

So if you’ve been following the arc of her career, it has 
followed traditional lines: apprentice, journeyman, master 
of her trade. It’s all very old school. 

But there is one more step in this classical progression. 
And by the time you are reading this story, Mary will have 
taken it. After working in her shop for years like a hermit (that 
was her word, by the way), Mary has been completing the 
circle of apprenticeship by teaching other would-be carvers. 

Learn from Anywhere 

Instead of taking on one or two apprentices, however, Mary 
has plans to take on all comers. During the last few years, 
Mary has been teaching carving at woodworking schools 
and at seminars put on by the Society of American Period 
Furniture Makers (also known as SAPFM). Those seminars 
and classes gave her the confidence to start her own online 
video school where students can pay a monthly fee to watch 
video instruction on carving. 

“I want to make this skill of carving available to anybody 
in any financial position - even if they cannot travel or af¬ 
ford to learn it in person,” she says. “When I wanted to learn 
carving I was a student and had about $20 to my name and 
there was no way for me to travel. Lucky for me I found my 
teacher in my town.” 

Her site is $10 a month, with a free three-day trial period. 


The videos on the site cover the gamut of carving projects, 
from instruction aimed at people who have never picked up 
a tool to advanced project-based videos on topics such as 
architectural carving and high-end furniture details, such 
as the acanthus leaf. 

It will be interesting to see how her teaching style trans¬ 
lates to the small screen. Compared to some energetic - al¬ 
most spastic - online personalities, Mary is a teacher with 
an almost Zen-like calmness that flows into her students. 
During the spring of 2012,1 observed a class of hers at The 
Woodwright’s School in Pittsboro, N.C. She set out to teach 
a group of six students (plus one walk-in straggler) how to 
carve the ball-and-claw foot. The students ranged the gamut 
from dead-nuts beginners to carvers with years of experi¬ 
ence at the bench. Yet all of them remained quiet, focused 
and determined to carve the ball and claw. 

Part of their confidence came from Mary’s written hand¬ 
outs, but part of it surely came from the fact that her instruc¬ 
tions included no room for failure or even mistakes. She 
told them how to do it. She showed them. And when they 
strayed, she showed them how to get back on the right path. 

Oh, and there was one more unique aspect to her instruc¬ 
tion: All of the students had a plaster casting of one of her 
ball-and-claw feet. The students would study it intently, 
work on their own pieces and then compare the results. 
There was no doubt about the direction they needed to go. 

These plaster castings, which Mary has offered through 
her web site for several years, are also available to her online 
students. The casts are a three-dimensional model that are 
like having a Sam Maloof rocker to study as you build your 
own interpretation. 

Still a Professional 

Despite all of Mary’s efforts at becoming a carving teacher 
- both online and off - she remains a craftsperson who 
doesn’t say “no” to any carving job. This spring she had to 
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Eagle example. This carved eagle is one of Mary's pieces that shows 
how she has mastered the sculptural side of the craft. 


complete what seemed like miles of egg-and-dart moulding 
for a customer. And she was simultaneously working on 
a Celtic/Scandinavian project where she was carving the 
panels for a medieval table for a church. 

One of the panels Mary was working on looked like three 
ducks eating the tails of three ducks. I think. 

It’s an unusual j ob, but not entirely out of her wide area of 
expertise. As Mary became proficient in carving wood, she 
also picked up the skills for carving stone. Stone, she said, 
is actually more predictable than wood because it doesn’t 
have the kind of grain structure as does wood. You can, in 
most cases, work in any direction with your tools. 

In fact, it is challenges such as this that keep her passion¬ 
ate about the craft. 

“It’s the process of figuring it out. How to make this cut. 
How to make that cut - it keeps me interested. I always love 
a challenge. Something new that I haven’t done before. I 
always love that. If I ever get to the point where everything 
is easy, then that’s where I’ll stop carving.” 

The biggest challenge of her career just might be her online 
woodworking school and teaching the next generation of 
traditional carvers. 

Many of the people who attend Mary’s classes are engi¬ 
neers, usually retired, who are passionate furniture mak¬ 
ers who want to add carved details to their projects. A few 
students are interested in more sculptural, artistic forms. 
And others are a wild card. 

During the class on the ball-and-claw foot, a young woman 
walked into the school on the second day and started watch¬ 



A little helper. For many years Mary has sold inexpensive plaster cast¬ 
ings of her work to students. These three-dimensional models help 
cement the lessons she teaches in class and online. 


ing the six students work on their ball-and-claw feet. She 
examined all of the sample carvings Mary had stacked onto 
the workbench next to hers. And she examined some of the 
tools on Mary’s bench. 

After assisting one of her students, Mary snatched up 
a piece of mahogany with her carvings on it and flipped 
it over. She drew a quick design on it and handed it to the 
young visitor with some tools. Within just a few minutes, the 
young woman - who said she was working in a power-tool 
cabinetshop - was incising lines with one of Mary’s V-tools 
and smiling broadly. 

“I’ve walked this path,” Mary says later. “Now I’m in a 
position to share this. I don’t know where this is going to 
lead. But the web site is the direction I am going now. Having 
that available really exposes it to so many more people. As a 
female 200 years ago I wouldn’t be doing this sort of carving.” 

But with her help, perhaps a lot more people will be doing 
it 200 years from now. pwm 


Christopher Schwarz is a contributing editor to Popular Woodworking Magazine 
and the publisher at Lost Art Press (lostartpress.com), which focuses on hand-tool 
woodworking. He can be reached at chris@lostartpress.com. 
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For links to all online extras, go to: 

■ popularwoodworking.com/nov12 


video: Get Mary May's DVD with step-by-step instruction on carving 
an acanthus leaf. 


blog: Follow Mary May's blog. 

web site: Visit Mary May's web site for her carving business, 
Cornerstone Creations, and to find out more about her online school. 

in our store: We offer a wide selection of Two Cherries carving tools at 
discount prices. 

Our products are available online at: 

■ ShopWoodworking.com 
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Dale Barnard: 

Handing Down Tradition 

BY ROBERT W. LANG 

A journey from carpenter to furniture maker to teacher. 










































D ale Barnard got an early start in woodworking and he 
paid his dues the old-fashioned way. As a teenager, 
Dale worked for his father and learned on the job. 
Apprentices in trim carpentry literally start at the bottom, 
running baseboard. He had to master that task in closets 
before he was allowed to work in other rooms. 

By the time he graduated high school he was performing 
finer work, in more visible places, but thought that a career 
teaching math might be a better choice. A few years later, 
Dale decided to follow in the family trade, and moved to a 
rural area in Southeast Indiana. 

“When you move to an area like this, you can’t be too 
choosy about the type of work you do,” Dale said on a recent 
visit. “If you want to survive, you need to be willing to do 
just about anything.” 

In the early 1980s, Dale and his wife, Mary, purchased 
80 acres of wooded land near the small town of Paoli, Ind., 
moved into a trailer on the property and raised a family while 
Dale built his shop from salvaged material. In between paying 
jobs, he worked on his own house, and after a dozen years 
it was completed; it’s a few minutes’ walk up the wooded 
hill from the shop. 

Today, the house and shop fit in with the surroundings 
as if they had always been there, and it seems fitting that 
Dale’s work comes from the heart of a hardwood forest. The 
scope of his work is as broad as the variety of plants that 
grow nearby. 

There are a lot of small-town carpenters, but it is a held 
where those with skill, experience and a willingness to 


produce unusual and high-quality work find themselves 
being sought out. As Dale’s reputation grew, he was attract¬ 
ing clients looking for someone capable of building the best. 

Opportunity Knocks 

Two important things happened in the early 1990s that 
enabled Dale to make the leap from small-town carpenter 
to world-class woodworker. The right client came along at 
the right time, and Dale launched a web site to market his 
work beyond the bounds of the Hoosier National Forest. 

The client was enamored with the work of California 
architects Charles and Henry Greene, and could afford to 
build a house syled after their work. Dale found himself in 
California, accompanying the clients to look at original 
examples, then reproducing signature Greene & Greene 
interior elements, including stairs and cabinets. 

Numerous pieces of furniture followed, and Dale absorbed 
the essence of the originals and found ways to efficiently 
produce work to that high standard. At heart, he is a problem- 
solver who can’t wrap his head around the idea that there 
might be something he wouldn’t be able to do. When Dale 
needed stained glass for cabinet doors, he acquired those 
skills and added them to his repertoire. 

His web site led other clients to discover him, and he 
showed his work at the annual Arts & Crafts conference 
in Asheville, N.C., widening his client base. His interest in 
Greene & Greene led him to study of other designers of the 
early 20th century, and Dale began to reproduce the work 
of Gustav Stickley and other makers of the period. 



No limits. This Sam Maloof-inspired rocker displays Dale's ability to Fits right in. These reproduction pieces are right at home in a restored 

create beautiful work in a variety of styles. 1920s Arts & Crafts bungalow. 


SHOP PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR; GALLERY PHOTOS BY AL PARRISH 
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True to form. This small wall cabinet is designed by Dale in the style of 
Greene & Greene. A detail of the glasswork is shown below. 



Attention to detail. In addition to woodwork, Dale also makes his own 
stained glass when a project calls for it. 


“I started at the top of the Arts & Crafts period with Greene 
& Greene; later on I discovered Stickley ,” Dale remarked. 
What started as serendipity became a passion, and he studied 
period pieces at every opportunity, often enlisting his wife, 
Mary, to distract museum guards while he got a close look. 

In addition to reproductions of period pieces, Dale has 
the ability to design work to fit in with any particular style. 
Some of his pieces look like reproductions, until you realize 
that the original designers never produced such a piece. Dale 
has the talent and the imagination to solve the problem of, 
“What if Greene & Greene had made a tall clock or a billiards 
table? What would that look like?” 

The Big Picture 

Furniture is often viewed in isolation - gallery-type photos 
with nothing in the background. That’s a good way to show 
off the furniture, but like the work of Greene & Greene that 
he emulates, Dale’s work is better seen in context, in an en¬ 
vironment where it fits in perfectly. And in many cases, Dale 
is responsible for the background as well as the furniture. 

The tall clock shown below, patterned after the style of 
Greene & Greene, is impressive on its own, but as you look 
around the room, you realize that the man who built the clock 
also built the stairway behind it and inlaid the hardwood 



Not a reproduction. Greene & Greene never designed a tall clock. 
Dale's familiarity with their design vocabulary led to this original design. 
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Four good sides. Dale has a unique method 
of making legs with quartersawn figure on all 
four sides , gluing four legs' worth of material 
at a time into a single block. 



Make sure. Chair legs are mirrored pairs that 
are kept together. Before joints are milled ' the 
layout marks are checked. 



Think first. Dale reviews where 
to make the cut with student 
Larry Dack. 


Mortise jig. This pedal-operated hollow- 
chisel mortiser makes quick work of milling 
the numerous joints in a Morris chair. 


Just a minute. With experience , precision 
joinery is efficient. Final fitting of the joints in 
this chair back takes less than 10 minutes. 


Marking made easy. Dale uses patterns 
for mortise layout; it's fast; accurate and 
consistent. 


floor below it. And all of that after framing the building itself. 

Some of the other photos shown in this article were taken 
at a restored bungalow from the 1920s, another project of 
Dale’s that he uses as lodging for his students. It’s hard to tell 
where the original woodwork ends and where the reproduc¬ 
tions begin. The kitchen looks original down to the door 
catches, but the cabinets are Dale’s work, a period-appropriate 
remodel of an earlier kitchen remodel that didn’t fit so well 
with the Arts & Crafts house. 

As in his own home, Dale’s reproductions of period fur¬ 
niture live in an environment for which he is entirely re¬ 
sponsible. Old work and new blend perfectly together, and 
it can be hard to distinguish one from the other. 


In the Shop 

Dale’s shop is small, and at first glance seems a bit cramped. A 
closer look shows a collection of new and vintage equipment 
that make the creation of nearly anything in wood possible. 
And the shop is organized in a way that the work flows from 
one step to another with a minimum of wasted energy. 

The shop is also comfortable; the wood floor was recycled 
from a building in downtown Indianapolis, and the space 
is air-conditioned. Machinery and benches are arranged so 
that any needed cutters or tools are within easy reach, or at 
most a step or two away. 

Equipment was added as needs developed, and includes a 
wide jointer and planer (both with helical heads), a wide-belt 
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Nice & precise. Mortise locations are mea¬ 
sured with calipers. 


A closer look. Dale explains what happens 
inside the leg where two mortises meet. 



Next step. The large band saw handles a 
variety of tasks. Here the top and bottom of a 
tenon is trimmed. 


sander, a large lathe, a vintage shaper and an old-school, ped¬ 
al-operated mortising machine. Tooling is stored near each 
machine, along with numerous jigs, patterns and fixtures. 

I spent most of a day in Dale’s shop taking the photos for 
this article, trying to stay out of the way as Dale and student 
Larry Dack worked on reproductions of an L. &J.G. Stickley 
bow-arm Morris Chair. Laminated legs were trimmed and 
planed to size, then marked for mortises from patterns. 

Dale switched back and forth between patiently explain¬ 
ing and demonstrating techniques, and working on his chair 
at his normal pace. His years of professional experience at 
building clearly showed. After cutting mortises with the 
hollow-chisel mortiser and trimming the tenon ends at the 
band saw, Dale moved to a bench to fit the four back slats 
to the uprights. 

I started snapping photos as he began fitting, and less than 
10 minutes later the back was ready for a final sanding and 
assembly. Dale never hurried and never rushed, but there 
was not a wasted motion in the entire procedure. 

Return to Teaching 

Dale’s willingness to take on whatever work comes his way 
continues, although his favorite part of woodworking is 
leaning more toward teaching. Several years ago he was 
asked to teach a class at a nearby woodworking school, 
and discovered that his early instincts about teaching were 
good ones. Shortly after, he began offering classes to small 
groups in his shop. 

Dale was taught the craft by his father, who learned it 
from his father, and Dale’s range of skills is reminiscent of 
craftsmen of 100 years ago. Rather than the specialists of 
today, Dale’s specialty is doing anything and doing it to an 
incredibly high standard. 

He keeps the size of his classes small, in order to better 


pass along the skills and problem-solving techniques that 
have been used for generations. He doesn’t just show a student 
how to do something, he explains why a technique makes 
sense, what the alternatives would be and when something 
else might be a better approach. 

His voice of experience also delivers techniques for stay¬ 
ing out of trouble. As Dale showed his student how to lay 
out the joinery on the legs, he also explained how to keep 
the parts organized in a simple, straightforward way. Dale 
is able to teach how to think like a cabinetmaker - to find 
effective solutions without getting sidetracked or bogged 
down in minutia. 

Master of Multi-tasking 

When I was at Dale’s shop, an immense, modern extension 
dining table was awaiting delivery to a client in New York, 
along with a stack of period doors for a local customer. 
This type of work is scheduled around building furniture 
reproductions and Dale’s class schedule. 

Earning a living as a craftsman isn’t an easy accomplish¬ 
ment. There is a lot of financial risk, and money isn’t the 
primary reward. Building beautiful furniture is only part of 
the equation. Finding and nurturing clients, and developing 
an efficient pace, are equally important. 

The measure of success is different than in most careers. 
Looking back there is time spent in a pleasant environment, 
making all manner of things as nicely as they can be made. 
Those things will be a testament to the values of the man 
who made them. Looking forward, work is lined up to pay 
the bills for the next year of so, and there is a considerable 
body of knowledge to pass along, pwm 


Robert W. Lang is executive editor of Popular Woodworking Magazine. He can be 
reached at robert.lang@fwmedia.com. 
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New meets old. These new cabinets are made in a style and manner in keeping with the original 
construction of this restored bungalow. 



Have a seat. This is the same style of Morris chair seen in progress in the photos on pages 35-36. 



As good as it gets. This reproduction of a 
Gustav Stickley nine-drawer dresser is typical 
of Dale's Arts & Crafts pieces. He also made 
the hardwood floor and the adjacent trim. 
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For links to all online extras , go to: 

■ popularwoodworking.com/nov12 


video: Dale Barnard and his work were 
featured on the HGTVshow "Modern 
Masters." Visitpopularwoodworking.com/ 
nov!2 to watch. 


web site: At Dale Barnard's web site you'll find 
a class schedule and a gallery of his work. 


article: Dale Barnard wrote about his tech¬ 
nique for making through-tenons in our June 
2010 issue (#183). 


blog: Read about Robert W. Lang's earlier 
visit to Dale Barnard's shop. 

Our products are available online at: 

■ ShopWoodworking.com 
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Brian Boggs: 

The Chairmaker Evolves 


BY MATTHEW TEAGUE 

From journeyman to elder, 
a craftsman redefines his role. 
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Details & design. Opposite page , clockwise from top left: Details such 
as chamfered end grain (shown here with a distressed milk paint finish) 
and faceted pegs are hallmarks of Brian Boggs'work. Hand-woven 
hickory bark is another signature element. The Sunniva Outdoor Rocker 
and Sonus Musician's Chair are among Brian's latest designs. 


Old habits die hard. Below: Focused these 
days on turning out new designs , Brian still 
spends time at the shaving horse he designed 
and built years ago. Here he's holding a 
spokeshave he designed as well. 



T he story of Brian Boggs’ first foray into building chairs 
has become almost mythical among furniture mak¬ 
ers: Then a struggling artist in his early 20s who 
picked tobacco in the fall and did occasional carpentry, Brian 
stumbled across a copy of John D. Alexander’s “Make a Chair 
from a Tree.” Having little money for tools, Brian sharpened 
the end of a screwdriver to function as a chisel and set about 
building his first stool, and soon after he built his first chair 
- both using exactly the same processes Alexander taught. 

Almost 30 years later, walking through the door of his 
current shop and gallery, 4,000 square feet at Biltmore Vil¬ 
lage in Asheville, N.C., those humble beginnings could seem 
a distant memory. It’s quite the opposite. The three-slat 
ladder-back, perhaps Brian’s most iconic design, is promi¬ 
nently placed and shows a clear but refined lineage to that 
first greenwood, Appalachian ladderback design. The other 
chairs and furniture in the room - a full line of outdoor seat¬ 


ing, a heavily sculptural musician’s chair, a six-slat rocker, a 
couple of dining tables, a headboard and a few others - have 
veered drastically in form from Brian’s early chairs, but even 
at a glance something ties them all together. Perhaps it’s the 
consistency of the lines in the backs of Brian’s chairs, the at¬ 
tention to detail in the joinery or the hand-textured surfaces 
that adorn many of the pieces. Whatever it is, Brian’s designs 
long ago became his own, both structurally and aestheti¬ 
cally. Taking a seat in a quartersawn oak outdoor chair that 
has recently gone into production, I’m reminded that not 
only are Brian’s chairs stunning works of art, they also are 
arguably the most comfortable wooden chairs ever made. 

Brian greets me with his big smile and a cup of coffee. He 
clasps his hands over his head, stretches and lets out a groan. 
This morning Brian is just two days back from Honduras, 
where he investigated a source for bark used to weave chair 
seats (hickory bark is becoming harder to get), and he has 
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had little sleep. Tired or not, he’s on task and characteristi¬ 
cally thoughtful as we take a seat in his gallery to discuss 
everything from how he got started in the craft to his theories 
on construction and design, what it means to be an artist 
and how that notion fits into the Boggs’ Collective, the new 
venture in which he and his wife and business partner, 
Melanie Moeller Boggs, collaborate with other makers to 
both promote and support their work. It is at once an active 
and reflective time in Brian’s career, and he’s very conscious 


of the ramifications of the decisions he makes. “I’m not an 
old man,” Brian, now 53, says, “but certainly in this arena 
I’m becoming more of an elder than a journeyman. So now, 
what’s my goal? What’s my role in this thing?” 

The Early Days 

Brian always knew he was going to be an artist. “I had been 
painting and drawing. And in my mind I had been building 
toward becoming a professional artist since I was like 8 years 
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In the beginning. Early on Brian stuck to a 
traditional design and focused on improving 
techniques. The chair above, Brian's first; was 
mortised using a sharpened screwdriver. 



Making it his own. Bear legs with an S-curve 
and three back slats instead of two add 
lumbar support and are key to the comfort of 
Brian's signature design. 



Give it a lift. Once satisfied with his three-slat 
ladderback, Brian re-engineered the design 
and produced the same comfort in a two-slat 
bar stool. 



Let it rock. Brian's classic six-slat rocker is 
wider and taller, and the curves in the back 
are slightly reworked. This one features a seat 
woven of Shaker tape. 



Merging styles. This design blends the basic 
frame of Brian's ladderback with both vertical 
and horizontal back slats around which is a 
woven hickory-bark back. 



A true original. This fan-back rocker shows 
hints of Sam Maloof, vaguely Asian lines and 
traditional joinery methods, all of which add 
up to a style best described as Brian Boggs'. 
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DESIGN MORE EFFICIENT TOOLS 
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A better spokeshave. Dissatisfied with the surface left from traditional spokeshaves, Brian 
designed his own (available from Lie-Nielsen Toolworks), which creates a finish-ready 
surface fresh off the shave. 



Always a solution. Brian's "Router 
Pulpitas he calls it , allows him to easily 
secure and tenon the ends of chair parts 
of any shape. 


Starting from scratch. Brian's bark¬ 
splitting machine , sometimes referred to 
as " Han kenstein/' separates layers of bark 
for weaving chair seats. 


old,” he says. Then one day, even before the 
mythic copy of “Make a Chair from a Tree,” 

Brian came acrossjames Krenov’s “The Fine 
Art of Cabinetmaking.” “I was just hitting a 
point where I was frustrated with my efforts 
and trying to be an artist as a profession,” 

Brian says. “And the book title, ‘The Fine Art of 
Cabinetmaking,’just seemed to me like such 
an oxymoron. I had just never been exposed 
to the idea that furniture could be a place to 
express creativity, talent, visual inspiration, 
or anything like that. So I just had to see what 
the heck this was about. I was captivated.” 

Then Brian read a few more Krenov books, 
did the math and realized there was no way 
he could afford a woodshop. But the seed had 
been planted. 

Enter “Make a Chair from a Tree,” which he 
found on his father’s coffee table. “There was 
something about that chair on the cover that 
just grabbed me,” Brian says. “And I saw a lot 
of potential for the idea of ripping a log apart 
and reassembling it using the way it moves 
naturally to lock things together.” Even early 
on, Brian was both artist and engineer, and 
somewhere between Krenov’s attention to 
detail and the natural science of Alexander, 
he glimpsed a place for himself. “It added 
dimension to what Krenov was saying about 
the beauty of the material,” he remembers. 

“This was about the physical nature of the 
material and using that as a structural way 
to add integrity to a piece. I was sold.” Even 
at that early stage, he was piecing together 
the logic of his choices, making them care¬ 
fully and paying attention to detail - the same 
skills that would prove key to his success as a 
craftsman. “I could do that,” Brian realized, 
because Alexander’s methods were afford¬ 
able. “Plus,” he points out, “it was a perfect fit because I was 
living in Appalachia where there was a long tradition of 
splitting logs and making chairs.” The pieces were starting 
to fall into place. 

The Evolution of a Chair 

In the beginning he stuck to the text. “I wasn’t trying to be 
creative,” he says. “I was just trying to get the process down.” 
Spend some time in Brian’s shop, however, and look at the 
line of bending forms on the back wall, at his spare but bril¬ 
liant router pulpit (as he calls it), which is almost endlessly 
adjustable for cutting tenons, or feel the clean, finish-ready 
surface left from one of the spokeshaves he designed and you 
realize that he finds room for improvement in every process 
or machine. To take it a step further, the Rube-Goldbergesque 
bark-splitting machine that Brian invented (pulled out in 
the side lumberyard today for a cleaning) that looks like a 


giant Dr. Seuss cacophony patched together with an Erec¬ 
tor Set and outfitted with water tanks, spinning blades and 
an orchestra of turning gears and chains, is proof that even 
if there is no process or machine to use as a starting point, 
Brian will figure something out. 

Brian’s approach to every creative situation - half artistry, 
half engineering - explains what became of Alexander’s 
greenwood design in Brian’s hands. As he tweaked the chairs, 
the design and methods began to evolve. He took a scientist’s 
approach to steambending, refined the simple curve in the 
rear legs with graceful S-curves and re-engineered the seat 
entirely, making it stronger and more comfortable (he does 
away with the knobs of the front legs that always hit a nerve). 
What slowly took shape was Brian’s three-slat ladderback, 
still a big seller and long his bread-and-butter design; the 
iconic image of that chair is the first thing that pops in most 
people’s heads when they hear the name Brian Boggs. 


SPOKESHAVE PHOTO COURTESY OF THE BOGGS COLLECTIVE; OTHERS BY THE AUTHOR 
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Feeling his way. The challenge of reproducing many of Brian's designs 
falls in creating consistentrepeatable results using hand tools , as he 
does here carving the seat of a Sonus Musician's Chair. 



A human touch. The tool marks and texturing on the back of Brian's 
Logan Bar Stool are typical of his designs. It creates interesting shadow 
lines , begs to be touched and feels good under hand. 


The curves in the back of the ladderback are still the 
starting point for most all of Brian’s designs. He’s tweaked 
them over the years depending on the chair at hand, but, 
based on the angle and curves in the back and the way it 
hugs your back in just the right spots, there is no mistaking 
a Boggs chair. (I’ve yet to see a knock-off able to replicate 
the comfort.) 

As his competence with hand tools grew so did his confi¬ 
dence with design. Springing off the form of the ladderback, 
Brian pushed design and construction even further. His 
fan-back chair was a departure in many ways, a mash-up of 
a traditional ladderback and a Windsor, with a few vaguely 
Asian lines and hand-textured end-grain surfaces- all of 
which add up to something that can only be considered 
Brian’s. As a designer, he was off and running. 

He also began making rockers in both ladderback and 
fan-back styles, some with rockers attached as on a tradi¬ 
tional Shaker rocker, others with a more sculpted look, 
reminiscent of Sam Maloof’s work. In simply looking at 
photos of Brian’s chair designs you see the clear evolution of 
the form (see the photos on page 40), something that he was 
able to accomplish only because he considered all aspects of 
the chair and sought constantly to improve what he’d done 


before. (For more on Brian’s design process and philosophy, 
visit the Online Extras for this article.) 

A Place for Power Tools 

In the early days, Brian stuck to hand tools. He still relies on 
them heavily and considers them the best way to learn the 
craft. “Hand tools are not necessarily the end-all, be-all,” he 
says, “but certainly they’re the way to begin because they allow 
you a very tactile, very direct way to experience the material.” 

Working at a feverish pace, he quickly became proficient 
with hand tools. “I started getting into reproducing parts 
and whole chairs and thinking about speed, economy. I 
remember going out a number of times in the morning and 
splitting and shaving a couple of hundred chair rungs by 
noon. I loved the game of seeing how many I could cut and 
seeing how consistent I could cut them at a pace.” 

He became so proficient, in fact, that he doubted machines 
were any faster. “I was splitting and shaving rungs by hand, 
start to finish, from log to ready to go into the chair, in less 
than 10 minutes,” he says. That 10 minutes included cut¬ 
ting the round tenons with a drawknife. “Everything I was 
hearing,” he says, “was that a lathe wasn’t going to beat that.” 

He also loved the physical nature of the work. “My body 
felt good,” he says. “I was young.” But he knew he couldn’t 
continue that way for the rest of his career; if his body didn’t 
fail him, his creative juices would dry up. “It didn’t take a 
whole lot of that,” he says, “to start observing what was going 
on. It was clear that I was either going to get a machine or I 
was going to become a machine. I’d much rather get one.” 

After a few unsatisfying attempts with a router - which 
he used once and then shelved for years - taking a course 
with rustic chairmaker Dave Sawyer from North Carolina, 
served as an unexpected entree into power tools. “I already 
admired Dave a lot,” Brian says. “He used a lathe so I figured 
it must not be a bad thing.” Soon Brian was turning rungs in 
three minutes. These days he can turn one in 90 seconds. 

Always conscious of speed and efficiency, Brian eventually 
warmed even to noisy routers, and has long relied heavily 
on both his overarm router and the router pulpit he created; 
between the two he can jig up to mortise, tenon or shape 
almost anything. The key, he says, is to think in terms of tool 
pathing: “I’ve made enough jigs so that I can sort of hold the 
router in my mind and move it the way it needs to move in 
relationship to a part and then fill in the supporting structure 
in my mind with what is needed to guide that path.” 

Recently, Brian has experimented with CNC technology. 
The question of how one goes, philosophically, from sharp¬ 
ening a screwdriver to subbing work out to CNC technology 
elicits a laugh. “It’s got great potential for supporting produc¬ 
tion at a larger level,” he says, “but so far I’m not impressed.” 

As we head through the door from the gallery into the 
shop, the first thing I see is a workbench lined with more 
than two dozen rear legs for a batch of Sonus Musician’s 
Chairs. The parts have just come in from the nearby CNC 
shop, and on each is a small patch of tape marked with the 
variations in the mortise sizes, marked to the third decimal 
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place - Brian is dangerous with a pair of calipers. Brian’s 
shop still cuts the parts, which allows them to orient the 
grain and medullary rays the way he wants. “We’re totally 
controlling the quality of what this is in the chair,” he says. 
“What they’re doing is simply cutting the mortise.” 

Each piece is bored with a large mortise that splits into two 
smaller mortises, all of which are set at compound angles. 
“This is a three-way compound housed double-mortise,” 
Brian explains. “You can’t do that on a plunge router. There’s 
no room for a jig and you wouldn’t have a bit long enough.” 
Pointing to the overarm router at the back of the shop, he 
says, “But Charlie (Marlow) is cutting these to a tolerance 
that the CNC operation down the road can’t hit. And he 
wasn’t a furniture maker when he came on board and he’s 
only been here three months. And he’s nailing that,” Brian 
says with pride. 

Perhaps I’ve a skewed taste, but as a furniture maker 
I contend that there is endless entertainment in seeing a 
grown man get worked up over a thousandth of an inch. 
“Our tolerance for a joint is plus or minus two thousandths 
and we’re hitting that easily in the systems I designed,” Brian 
says. “They’ve got a $350,000 router and they’re missing 
the mark on that? That’s just.. .No way.” he says, walking 
away from the bench. It’s hard to tell whether Brian is more 
irritated at the variation in the CNC joinery or more proud 
of the precision his own shop turns out. 

Building a Legacy 

Brian had long wanted to move from Berea, Ky.,(where he 
lived and worked for years), to Asheville, but the timing was 
never right. Just before 2008, Brian remembers, “I had six 
employees and their families committed to living in Berea. 


There was no way I was going to move my company.” And 
business was booming. “We were swamped,” he says. “But 
I made a big mistake. A couple of them. One was that right 
before 2008, we were getting so much work. And I cut back 
on marketing because we couldn’t handle any more sales. 
We couldn’t handle the sales we had.” Brian turned his focus 
to training employees, developing the building processes 
and getting production running efficiently. “My plan was 
to then turn around and start doing marketing,” he says. 

Unfortunately, the changing economy hit Brian and 
his business hard. “I didn’t see the downturn coming,” he 
remembers, “as a lot of people didn’t.” 

But Asheville and a new business model were the silver 
linings. “It got slow enough to where it was just me and 
Stephen Zbornik, and Asheville was a great fit for Stephen 
as well at that time.” 

Shortly after the move Brian met his wife and business 
partner, Melanie. Melanie has a background in organizational 
development, where mission, values and strategy are key, 
but she also has a degree in graphic design that helps her 
understand how advertising and marketing work. She has 
played a key role in developing and running Brian’s latest 
business, the Boggs Collective. 

Standing in the gallery, Melanie puts the business into 
perspective. “Everything on this side of the wall is my re¬ 
sponsibility,” she says. “And,” pointing to the shop on the 
other side, “everything on that side is Brian’s.” Any maker 
or entrepreneur who has tried to manage both a shop and 
business will understand the struggle. “Brian’s a visionary,” 
Melanie says, “but his gift is being able to really go down 
into minutia and look at process. And,” she says, gesturing 
with her hand, “if you’re down there you can’t be up here.” 
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In the shop. At leftBrian looks on as Charlie Marlow rolls epoxy onto band-sawn lami¬ 
nates and then glues them up between forms to make a back slat. Above , the shop is a 
collection of benches and hand tools , with the gallery just through the doorway at left. 
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A moment to reflect. Brian with his wife and business partner■, Melanie, in the workshop beside 
his prize band saw, a Gates American from the 1930s. 


with the collective, is becoming more 
and more important to Brian. 

Stephen, with whom he made the 
move to Asheville, has since moved to 
Iowa, where he works on contract for 
the collective building the ladderback 
chairs that were the backbone of Bri¬ 
an’s business for so many years. When 
asked how it feels to have his iconic 
design created in such a way that his 
own hands never touch it, Brian takes a 
long pause, then pulls two ladderbacks 
- one cherry, one walnut - out from 
a dining table in his gallery. “What’s 
the difference between these chairs?” 
Brian asks. “Besides materials, what’s 
the difference in the attention to detail, 
the fit, finish, quality, overall comfort?” 
Nothing that I can see. 

“Now sit in them,” Brian insists. 
I do. And I really try, but again, I can 


“Melanie’s totally got my back,” Brian says, “when it comes 
to launching the company and making sure that where I put 
my energy is good strategy.” 

Few makers who build furniture for a living do so solely 
on their own - it simply makes too much sense to hire help 
for milling lumber, sanding and various other chores so that 
you’re freed up for more skilled tasks. Brian figured that out 
early on, but in the last few years he’s pushed collaboration 
to a new level. With Melanie, Brian Boggs’ Chairmakers (in 
which he and a crew of seldom more than a half-dozen built 
Brian’s designs) became the Boggs’ Collective, a business 
venture in which the company has multiple arrangements 
with multiple makers both inside and outside Brian’s shop. 
The relationships are varied and fluid. Some are simply 
contracts for producing a certain num¬ 
ber of Brian’s designs, some are more 
traditional employer/employee rela¬ 
tionships and some are partnerships 
in which Brian co-opts or co-designs 
pieces with other makers. 

“Our job,” he says, “is to design 
a company that will support all this 
creative work and support the crafts¬ 
men doing it - through infrastructure 
design, business design and marketing. 

We’ve got to build something that is 
sustainable. We have to create a compa¬ 
ny that is going to support us when we 
stop using our hands to create things.” 

Many makers have a hard time shar¬ 
ing responsibility for a piece, or of let¬ 
ting go, to some degree, of the designs 
and control. But teaching, both in the 
classes he teaches around the world and 
in training employees that now work 


feel no difference. 

“Alright,” Brian says. “The cherry chair was made in 
2006 in my shop in Berea by a team of craftsmen working 
under my supervision.” Then he stands behind the walnut 
version. “This chair,” he says, “was made two years ago by an 
individual in his own shop using my systems and processes.” 

He puts his hands on the textured horns of the walnut 
ladderback. “I’m happier about this chair than I am about one 
that I can make myself,” he says. “It has to do with getting 
your ego out of the way. “When I started building chairs I 
wanted to prove that I could do it. Now I want to prove that 
it can be handed off. And the way to do that is to develop a 
process and provide an infrastructure that allows someone 
to succeed through that process and make a chair of the 
same standard and make a living.” pwm 



Matthew Teague is the editor of this magazine. He 
can be reached at matthew.teague@fwmedia.com. 
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For links to all online extras, go to: 

■ popularwoodworking.com/nov12 

video: Find Brian Boggs' DVDs, "Hickory 
Bark from Tree to Chair: Weaving Hickory 
Bark Seats," and "Drawknives, Spokeshaves 
and Travishers: A Chairmaker's Tool Kit." 


blog: Read an excerpt from the interview for 
this article in which Brian Boggs discusses 
his design theory and methods. 

website: Read Brian Boggs' article, "The 
Myth of Original Design," from the Decem¬ 
ber 2011 issue, #194. 


Branching out. Recent designs, the Lily Table 
and Lily Chair are a departure from Brian's 
earlier styles and forms. 


Our products are available online at: 

■ ShopWoodworking.com 
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IRWIN Marples Woodworking Series saw blades deliver the precision and accuracy needed for fine finish 
work in a wide range of materials. Made in Italy, these laser-cut, thin kerf blades feature over-sized resharpenable 
carbide teeth for long life. Designed with the quality craftsmanship that has been consistently associated with Marples 
woodworking tools since 1828, the new Marples Woodworking Series saw blades stand for superior performance and 
deliver the flawless finish true craftsman demand. 


Now Available at 
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Woodworker & toolmaker. Jameel is an accomplished woodworker 
and a principal at Benchcrafted, maker of high-quality woodworking 
bench vises and other woodworking tools and accessories. 


Jameel 

Abraham: 

Benchcrafted 

Tools 

BY STEVE SHANESY 

This Iowa-born toolmaker, 
woodworker and luthier 
strives for perfection. 


Working large or small. Jameel Abraham's work is wide-ranging , 
from a W-long dining table (top) with a triple pedestal base to the 
backgammon board (lower) with exquisite inlay and veneer work. 
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F amily has clearly played an important role in the de¬ 
velopment of Iowa-born woodworker and toolmaker 
Jameel Abraham. In 2006, Jameel, along with his 
brother, Father John Abraham (an Orthodox priest), and 
their father founded Benchcrafted - makers of a handful 
of high-quality, primarily workbench-related products in¬ 
cluding leg and tail vises and a Moxon-style benchtop vise. 

But family influences run much deeper than the relatively 
recent origins of Benchcrafted. Jameel traces his woodwork¬ 
ing interests to both of his grandfathers, who he describes 
as “serious hobbyists.” He fondly remembers spending 
time in the shop with both, and watching many an episode 
of Norm Abram’s “The New Yankee Workshop” and Roy 
Underhill’s “The Woodwright’s Shop” with his maternal 
grandfather. Who knows - this may partially account for 
Jameel’s mastery of both hand and power tools. 

There is also a strong tradition of operating a family busi¬ 
ness. His father started a beeswax candle making business 
that Fr. John continues to oversee while also helping out 
with the Benchcrafted business. And until Benchcrafted 
began to consume all his time, Jameel worked in that busi¬ 
ness, too. Family influences and obligations aside, the ac¬ 
complishments of this 38-year-old craftsman are keenly 
driven by a native sense of engineering and a self-imposed 
drive for excellence. 

Early Woodworking Start 

A few years after high school, in the mid-1990s, Jameel 
began taking woodworking seriously, spending more time 
in his modestly equipped shop. As his interest deepened he 
often visited the library to study period furniture. In those 


Sampler. This page , clockwise from top left: This oud has a figured 
cherry bowl and spruce top. The "Monticello" bookcase with mitered- 
shoulder dovetails is made in beech. This detail of a small tabletop chest 
in bird's-eye maple is one of many examples of Jameel's mastery of 
dovetails. Jameel displays his modern sensibilities in a cherry and maple 
desk with a curved center drawer and parquetry doors. 

early days, he worked with a contractor-style table saw and 
jointed his lumber with a Stanley No. 7 because, he said, 
he couldn’t afford a powered jointer. Thus he discovered 
the wonders of sharpening - a revelation from which he 
never looked back. 

His father took note of his son’s growing woodworking 
interest and introduced Jameel to a local cabinetmaker 
friend who had studied with James Krenov and who was 
also strongly influenced by Japanese woodworking. This 
was Jameel’s introduction to fine woodworking, including 
hand-cut dovetails. Prior to that, “I was only learning from 
my own mistakes,” Jameel said. 

While working full time in the family candle business, 
Jameel continued to develop his woodworking skills and 
became interested in luthiery. And in his mid-20s, he began 
making a Middle Eastern stringed instrument called an oud, 
which is related to the European lute (see “Woodworking 
on the Edge” page 48). He also unknowingly sowed the 
seeds for the Benchcrafted business when for his own use 
he developed a magentized tool holder to organize and 
protect edge tools and plane blades. 

You may know it by its commercial name: the “Mag- 
Blok.” Mag-Bloks are narrow lengths of wood embedded 
with powerful rare earth magnets; they can be hung on a 
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WOODWORKING . ON THE EDGE 
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J ameel Abraham spent a number of years in his late 
20s and early 30s as a luthier, building and repairing 
stringed instruments. During this period, he learned to 
build the oud (pronounced like mood), which he said 
"totally refined every aspect of my woodworking." 

The instrument is an ancestor of the guitar and is simi¬ 
lar in construction to the European lute. The main differ¬ 
ences are that the oud has a narrower neck and no frets. 

Its origins are in the Middle East and North Africa, with 
the earliest depictions dating back some 5,000 years. 

The half-pear-shaped bowl of the instrument is usually 
made on a form, although Jameel said he's made them 
"free form, which is more difficult, actually madden¬ 
ing." It's built much like a boat, starting with one center 
rib (stave or plank) placed in the center of the form, and 
glued to two end blocks. Each subsequent rib is fit to the 
previous one. The pieces are bent individually over a hot 
iron and the edges are fitted using an inverted handplane. 
Jameel described the work as very similar to how a coo¬ 
per would fit the edges of barrel staves. As the ribs near 


the face of the instrument they not only curve but twist, 
he said, and require a flat mating surface on a compound 
curve so each can be properly joined to the adjacent rib. 

In addition to the striking inlay on the instrument's 
neck and sound board, the fretwork rose in the sound 
hole is remarkable. The design is copied directly from 
the Damascus, Syria, workshops of the Nahat family of 
luthiers who worked between the early 1800s and the first 
half of the 20th century, Jameel explained. Into the center 
of his design, he has worked his name in Arabic script. 

The fretwork material is made from glued-up blanks 
of cross-grained walnut veneer, which Jameel described 
as "micro-plywood," which is often capped (as it is here) 
with a layer of certified, legal elephant ivory. "It's a dream 
to work with," he says. More often, though, he uses more 
readily available bone, which can be brought to a bright 
white using industrial-strength peroxide. He cuts the design 
using jeweler's 2/0 blades in his scrollsaw and spends 10-15 
hours cutting out a typical fretwork rose. - SS 



Exquisite. This ornate example of an oud, made by Jameel Abra¬ 
ham, features amazing fretwork and exquisite inlay. 


Fine Inlay. The head and 
tuning pegs exhibit flowing 
curves and fine details. 


Joint under pressure. The 

oud's bowl and neck are 
joined using a stout, per¬ 
fectly fit dovetail. The joint 
must withstand hundreds of 
pounds of pressure from the 
instrument's 11 strings. 



Pear shape. The bowl, or back, is 
usually built on a form with each 
piece hand-fitted to the next, 
much like barrel staves. 



Scrollwork. The rose is cut on 
the scrollsaw from shop-made 
"micro-plywood," layers of cross- 
grained veneer topped with ivory. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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wall or cabinet, and the all-wood surface protects sharp 
edges from damage - a major improvement over other 
commercially made tool- and kitchen-knife holders made 
from magnets and steel. 



Woodworking shop & test lab. Jameel's woodshop is located adjacent 
to his home and occupies what was once a two-car garage. Here , he 
always has a project in the works and tests Benchcrafted products "in 
context/' he says. 



Benchcrafted Blossoms 

In 2005, Jameel began making Mag-Bloks from exotic species 
such as rosewood, and the product’s striking appearance 
attracted attention, including that of Robin Lee of Lee Valley 
Tools, who placed a sizeable order. Suddenly, it started to 
look like a business; Benchcrafted was born. Lie-Nielsen 
Toolworks soon followed with an order, and Jameel found 
himself primarily engaged in the burgeoning Benchcrafted 
business. 

Fast-forward a couple years to when Jameel decides he 
needs a bigger and better woodworking bench. His research 
led him to Christopher Schwarz’s articles in Popular Wood¬ 
working on pre-industrial benches and how they were used. 
While these old-style benches seemed right to Jameel, he 
wasn’t satisfied with available workholding options. 

His search for a good leg vise eventually led him to his¬ 
toric patent records pre-dating the Industrial Revolution, 
where he found the basis for what became Benchcrafted’s 
next significant products: the Glide Leg Vise and Bench¬ 
crafted Tail Vise. 

Though the initial design may be from patent records, 
“we incorporate our own ideas in the testing phase and fur¬ 
ther improve the function of the tools,” says Jameel. “We’ll 
use more modern and sensible materials if it yields a better 
product.” Both of these vises received high praise from users 
for their extremely smooth operation and highest-quality 
manufacturing standards. 

If Benchcrafted’s product development seems a bit ser¬ 
endipitous, well, that’s because it is. “I just want to make 
something because I think it’s neat. 

My interest is to create useful things 
and hope they sell,” Jameel explains. 

“When I’m in the shop working I 
want tools that are highly refined 
and work well. That’s what appeals 
to me and that’s how I approach 
products for Benchcrafted.” He lik¬ 
ens tools to well-crafted musical 
instruments: “They are unfulfilled 
unless they are played.” 

Fr. John (who majored in art in 
college and studied artistic metal 
work) concentrates on Benchcraft¬ 
ed’s product aesthetics; Jameel focus¬ 
es on engineering and the practical 
aspects of product use and develop¬ 
ment. Fr. John also shoots the company’s photos and oversees 
artistic design needs, including the web site ( benchcrafted. 
com ), and handles customer service. “We make a good team,” 
Jameel says, and complement one another’s strengths. 


Large scale, beautiful details. Jameel recently completed this W'-long 
Shaker dining table in cherry. Three pedestals support the large top. 
Details included turned posts and pedestal feet. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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Keeping a Balance 

Although the business keeps Jameel 
busy, he says it’s important for him to 
continue his woodworking to stay bal¬ 
anced. “I try to have a project in the 
works at all times,” he says. Plus, “The 
shop allows me to test the company’s 
new products in context.” (His wood¬ 
working shop is a converted two-car 
garage adjacent to his home.) 

So what proj ects has he been work¬ 
ing on? “Simple stuff for the family,” 
he says. “Projects for the house like a 
lO'-long Shaker-style dining table.” 

Jameel recently completed an exqui¬ 
site example of the Monticello stack¬ 
ing bookcases (pictured here on page 
47) featured in the June 2011 issue of 
Popular Woodworking Magazine (#190). 

His version exhibits his dovetailing 
mastery - in this case, the through- 
dovetails with mitered shoulders at 
the front corners. Other fine examples 
of his expertise are the huge “condor tails” found on his 
workbench, which he cut using a combination of power 
and hand tools; he shared that approach in the August 2011 
issue (#191) of this magazine. 

Moving Forward 

While Jameel makes sure to find time for woodworking, 
Benchcrafted product development continues as well. A 


new-and-improved vise handwheel 
(with a thicker rim that provides more 
weight both for smoother action and 
better ergonomics) was recently intro¬ 
duced (it’s based on the handwheels 
from H.O. Studley’s tool chest). And, 
Benchcrafted is currently unveiling 
what Jameel and Fr. John believe is a 
major improvement over the tradition¬ 
al leg vise. Again scouring old patent 
records, Jameel uncovered a scissors 
mechanism called a “St. Peter’s Cross” 
that was in use in the 19th century. It 
replaces the parallel guide common in 
many leg vises. This new/old scissors 
mechanism (which the company is 
calling the Benchcrafted Crisscross) 
automatically compensates for any 
workpiece thickness, and can be ret¬ 
rofitted to benches already equipped 
with a Glide Leg Vise. 

There are many talented individu¬ 
als in the woodworking toolmaking 
business. Some are at larger companies while others work 
at a “cottage industry” level. Jameel Abraham is one of a 
handful of these smaller-scale toolmakers whose products 
are both inspired and informed by his mastery of the wood¬ 
working craft, pwm 


Steve Shanesy is a senior editor at Popular Woodworking Magazine and can be 
contacted at steve.shanesy@fwmedia.com. 



Fine-tuning. Jameel likes to balance his time 
in the shop between woodworking and 
product development. Of course, building 
projects allows him to test products (and try 
out new ideas) for Benchcrafted "in context ." 



Give it a spin. New handwheels from Bench¬ 
crafted come in two sizes, one for the Glide 
leg vise and one for the tail vise. 



New product. Benchcrafted is releasing a 
new leg vise featuring a scissors mechanism 
that will eliminate the parallel guide and 
automatically compensate for variations in 
workpiece thicknesses. 
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For links to all online extras, go to: 

■ popularwoodworking.com/nov12 


web site: Check out the Benchcrafted site and 
blog. You'll also find a link there to Jameel 
Abraham's extensive blog about the oud. 


article: Co online to read our review of 
Benchcrafted's Glide Leg Vise. 


video: See the oud being played and dis¬ 
cover the beautiful sound of this ancient 
instrument. 


video: See an animated clip of the new 
Benchcrafted Crisscross vise mechanism in 
action. 


to buy: Popular Woodworking Magazine 
April 2011 (#189) with Jameel Abraham's 
article "Precision Inlay, Simple Tools." 

in our store: Find books and videos by 
Christopher Schwarz on bench design and 
construction. 


Our products are available online at: 

■ ShopWoodworking.com 
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Norm Abram: Life 




BY JEFFERSON KOFFE 

Can America's most recognizable 
woodworking personality 
actually retire? 


N orm Abram first stepped in front of a television 
camera in 1979 as the lead carpenter on “This Old 
House,” a show on which he still appears. A decade 
later, Norm began “The New Yankee Workshop,” and for 21 
seasons he taught a glued-to-the-screen audience how to make 
furniture. Norm never skipped the hard parts, and while he 
didn’t make them look easy, he did show you that they were 
doable. As such, his gentle smile and reassuring manner 
coaxed countless people to take up the craft of working wood. 

He has appeared on lots of other shows as well as in countless 
magazines, including two articles in the August 2005 issue 
of Popular Woodworking Magazine (#149). “The New Yankee 
Workshop” may be over, but Norm is hardly retired. He just 
bought a new old house that he’s renovating and he’s mulling 
over ideas for a new shop, so he can keep building and building. 

In a recent discussion, Norm talked about TV, the Internet, 
woodworking and safety. 
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After ‘New Yankee’ 



Your show, "The New Yankee Workshop," introduced count¬ 
less people to the craft. What's the best thing people can 
learn from watching a woodworking television show? Also, 
what are the limits of TV? In other words, what can't people 
learn from watching "New Yankee." 

In the television show, we touched on every step in the 
process of making a piece of furniture. Because of the time 
constraints we couldn’t show every setup - every time we set 
the rip fence on the table saw, for instance. And if there were 
four table legs to make, for instance, we’d only show how to 
make one of them. The idea was to give a woodworker the 
inspiration to try building a piece of furniture. 

Sometimes people who ordered the plans from an episode 
would write to say that they thought the cutlists should have 
exact measurements for every single piece of wood. I’d tell 
them that for many of the pieces the cutlists only contain 
approximate dimensions to be used as a guide. Part of mak¬ 


ing furniture is cutting and fitting pieces as you work your 
way through the piece. It’s a step-by-step process. 

For all the confidence and inspiration we gave viewers - 
and I think video is better at this than a book or magazine 
- there are some things that television can’t do. It can’t teach 
you how it feels to have a tool in your hand or what wood 
grain feels like. It can’t show you what it’s like to squeeze just 
the right amount of glue out of a tight mortise-and-tenon 
joint. Hands-on is the only way to learn. You have to get out 
in the shop and work the wood, learn how the tools work. 

So, watch a video to get inspired, then get out there and 
put that inspiration to work. 

What's the appeal of woodworking in the Internet age? 
It seems as though today's focus is always on the newest 
electronic gadget or technology. How does an ancient craft 
such as woodworking compete against other activities that 
are vying for people's time? 

Woodworking gained a real momentum from the Inter¬ 
net, which is good, but the problem is that the Internet is 
a two-dimensional medium, and woodworking is a three- 
dimensional activity. 

The danger will be if people start to rely on the Internet as 
a real woodworking community. If you think about it - and 
I know this is certainly true for me - there is a huge benefit 
to hanging out with other woodworkers and talking shop. 
Regardless of what some people want you to believe, you 
can’t get a real community with Twitter. 

And unfortunately, there is lots of bad information online; 
some of it is really scary. It’s probably not intentional, but 
I’ve seen some content that sets up the illusion that you can 
do whatever you want and get away with it. 

Similar to television, the best online woodworking content 
gets people to try something, get their hands dirty. 

But, you know, I think what’s going to happen is that 
people are going to turn to woodworking as a way to get 
away from the Internet. People who spend their work days 
in front of a computer are going to go down to their shops 
to get away from the virtual world to something more real. 

What's next for woodworking? Any new tools or materials 
that have caught your eye lately? 

Finishes and adhesives have gotten better in recent years. 
They are easier to use, quicker to clean up and - the major 
benefit - more environmentally friendly, not just for the 
people using them but for the planet, too. 

Dust-collection devices on handheld tools have improved 
a lot since they first came out. Most of them actually work 
real well now. 

One power tool that I really like is a hand-held tool that 
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cuts mortises for a proprietary floating tenon. We all figured 
out pretty quickly that a standard biscuit j oiner was good for 
registering pieces but not great for structural applications. 

I was talking recently to a professional cabinetmaker 
about the floating-tenon tool and he said, “But the thing 
costs about $800.” My point to him was that the tool would 
pay for itself in one job, just because of the time it saves. 

You mentioned that one of your interests in semi-retirement is 
developing your own style of furniture. You said, for instance, 
that a Sam Maloof chair is immediately recognizable. Any 
hallmarks of the Norm Abram style that you can tell us about? 

I’m not certain yet. It won’t be contemporary - that’s just not 
my thing. I think it will be an adaptation of period furniture, 


The real deal. Norm developed his skills 
while working as a carpenter■, and those skills 
led to his appearances on "This Old House" 


along the lines of what Thomas Moser did with Shaker fur¬ 
niture. Mainly, it will be very functional. 

I’ve got some ideas for outdoor furniture, too. I built an 
Adirondack chair for “New Yankee” that had a much differ¬ 
ent seat angle than traditional ones. The best thing about it 
was that you could easily stand and get up out of the chair 
once you were seated, which is real difficult to do in the 
traditional design. 

Maybe there won’t be a Norm Abram signature style, but 
it’s something I’m looking forward to playing around with. 

What do you admire most about period furniture makers, 
and conversely, what do you admire most about your con¬ 
temporaries? 

For me, one of the best parts of “New 
Yankee” was that I was able to travel 
around and look at some of the best 
furniture in the country. And as much 
furniture as I’ve seen, I am still amazed 
at the quality of work that was done by 
hand. The marquetry and inlays.. .just 
astounding. 

Getting back to furniture styles for 
a moment: I really admire that so many 
of the period furniture makers never 
signed their work, yet it was distinctive 
enough that experts can identify other¬ 
wise anonymous furniture makers by 
the way a dovetail was cut or by the arch 
of a ball-and-claw foot. Of course, the 
experts are also getting regional clues 
by the secondary wood used or by the 
style of a geographic region. 

My wife, Elise (who is an accom¬ 
plished potter), and I go to a lot of fur¬ 
niture shows that have many contem¬ 
porary pieces. I appreciate some of the 
craftsmanship, but lots of studio or 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 


Popular project. This router table was one of 
the show's most popular projects; versions of 
it can be seen in shops around the country. 



Familiar scene. For 21 seasons; Norm Abram hosted "The New Yankee 
Workshop" on national public television and inspired thousands of 
people to get involved with woodworking. 



Tag team. In 2005 , Steve Shanesy (who at the time was publisher and 
editor of this magazine) joined Norm in building a pair of Adirondack 
chairs. 


PHOTOS BY AL PARRISH 
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Woodworker’s Marketplace 



CARD #48 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


CRAFTSMAN PLANS 



Authentic 
Reproduction 
PLANS 
BOOKS 
HARDWARE 


Measured & Drawn by Robert W. Lang 
author of 

'Shop Drawings for Craftsman Furniture 1 ' 

www.craftsmanplans.com 


Hands on Instruction for All Skill Levels 

Mario Rodriguez - Alan Turner 

Philadelphia 

For more info on Courses: , ^7 Furniture 

215.849.5174 Workshop 

PhiladelphiaFurnitureWorkshop.com 


Looking for wood? 

VIS,T J\ 

wooafinder 


It's fast, easy and FREE! 
www.woodfinder.com 

No computer? Cal) toll-free 1-877-933^637 



Your Perfect Workbench 
Deserves The Perfect VISE 

* Hard maple large vise screws 

* 2-1/2 In, diameter x 24 in. length 

* Fast action 2TP) Ihreatf 
wMMJataftioolMrt&Mra * 

814-528-4337 t rj 


CARD #70 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


CraftsmanStudio.com 

Tools to bring out W 

THE BEST IN YOUR WORkV 

at 

Authorized dealers for 4 
Auriou, Lie-Nielsen, 

Shapton, Veritas & 
TANOSsystainers® 


Free Shipping on online orders - see website for details - 888-500-9093 


CARD #5 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


&PPRENTICESHOP 

J -M-J972 

A Scloot tor TfidlllcMut BoilbulUliyg tni Scanuiislitp 






Offering workshops in 
traditional wooden 
boatbuilding 6 maritime 
art s on the coa susOJaira 
Full catalog of programs 
available at our website. 


www.apprentieeshop.org ♦ 207-59^-1800 


CARD #74 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



12 sawmill models available 
starting at $ 3,875* 


Wood-Mizer 

800.553.01821 SawBoards.com 


*Price in U.S. dollars and subject to change without notice. 
©2012 Wood-Mizer Products, Inc. All rights reserved. 


CARD #51 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



DOVETAILS 


It’s the truth. 

Order your Keller Dovetail System now! 

( 800 ) 995-2456 

Made in the USA since 1976 • DVD/Video $8.95 + $2 p/h 


www.bestdovetails.com 


CARD #26 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



CARD #2 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



THE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
of MASSACHUSETTS 


Study with Philip C. Lowe 
Classes range from 1 day to 1 week 
and 2 and 3 year mastery programs. 

See new class schedule on: 

(978) 922-0615 www.furnituremakingclasses.com 


CARD #16 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


100+ Hardwoods^ 

0 Hand selected orders" 

0 100 woods linstock 
0 Expert knowledge^- 
0 100% satisfaction 

rjh 

j— ■. i ^ 



CARD #53 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


! 


SHOP 

CLASS| 

ON DEMAND 


Woodworking 
Videos at Your 
Fingertips 


Watch what you want, 
any time you want 

with a 6-month subscription. 
You’ll get instant access to every 
woodworking video Popular 
Woodworking Magazine produces. 
New videos added regularly! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW AT 

shopclass.popularwoodworking.com 
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Woodworker’s Marketplace 


Classified 

Books 

WE HAVEAWIDE VARIETY of woodworking 
books - from small projects, to home improve¬ 
ment, to enhancing your woodworking skills, 
and more! To see our full line of books, 
please visit our web site at 
ShopWoodworking.com ! 

Finishing Supplies & Equipment 

BLOXYGEN SAVES LEFTOVER FINISHES - Just 
Spray, Seal and Store, www.bloxygen.com or 
(888)810-8311. 

Hand Tools 

Dl LEGNOWOODSHOP SUPPLY Quality 
woodworking hand tools at an affordable price. 
www.dlws.com or 1-412-331-1236. 

WWWJIMBODETOOLS.COM The Largest 
Antique Tool Website on Earth! Fine Antique 
Woodworking Tools of every kind. 
845-505-8665. 


Kits & Plans 

FULL SIZE FURNITURE LAYOUTS Drawn by 
Philip C. Lowe. 978-922-0615. 116 Water St, 
Beverly, MAO 1915._ 
www. furnituremakingclasses. com 

Schools/Instruction 

JOHN C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL, Brass- 
town, NC. Courses for all skill levels. Week- 
long and weekend classes year-round, taught 
by nationally known instructors. Friendly, sup¬ 
portive environment. Comfortable, on-campus 
housing. Delicious meals served three times a 
day. www.folkschool.org . 800/365-5724. 

FRED WILBURTEACHES DECORATIVE and 

architectural woodcarving using traditional 
methods. Please consult 
www.FrederickWilbur-woodcarver.com for 

schedule and information. Contact Fred at 
fcwilbur@verizon.net or write to P O Box 425, 
Lovingston, VA 22949. 

PRIVATE CLASSES with woodworking author in 
the Great Smoky Mountains- All skill levels- 
www.GregoryPaolini.com (828) 627- 3948 


THE ACANTHUS WORKSHOP, LLC Traditional 
woodworking education with lead instructor, 
Charles Bender, using conventional hand tools 
and modern machinery. Call 610-970-5862 or 
visit www. acanthus. com . 

THE SCHOOL AT ANNAPOLIS WOODWORKS, 

Davidsonville, MD.Turning, Carving, Furniture 
Making, etc. Weeklong and Weekend classes for 
all skill levels. www.annapoliswoodworks.com 
301-922-0649 

Seat Weaving Supplies 

CHAIR CANE & SPLINT, Shaker tape, fiber & 
natural rush. Complete line of basketweaving 
supplies. Royalwood Ltd., 517-WW Woodville 
Rd, Mansfield, OH 44907. 800-526-1630. 
www.royalwoodltd.com . 


Classified rate is $6.00 per word, 15-word 
minimum. Order must be accompanied by 
payment; ads are non-commissionable. Send to: 
Popular Woodworking Magazine, 10151 Carver 
Road, Suite 200, Blue Ash, OH 45242 or 
Don Schroder, d.schroder@verizon.net. 

Phone: 610-821-4425, Fax: 610-821-7884. 
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Square Up Your Projects 

Faster Than Ever 




Imagine being able to dry-fit all parts at the same time without 

any clamps to interfere with the assembly process. You’ll know right from 
the start if your project is square and be able to confirm part placement 
and dimensions. 


The New Woodpeckers Box Clamp™ is just the ticket for your 
cabinet and box making projects. This simple tool eliminates the hassle 
of cumbersome bar clamps and eliminates the need to continuously 
make adjustments to square the corners. 


Even better, you can to do all that without a second set of hands. 

Once your project is glued and clamped, you can easily install pocket 
screws from the inside or any other 
fasteners from the outside. Both parts 
will be square and secure from 
unwanted movement. 


Made in U.S.A. 



Woodpeckers Box Clamps are designed for most 90 degree joints 

including pocket hole joints, lap joints, dado as well as T-joints. Virtually 
any joint found in common cabinetry. 

The new Box Clamp™ is also perfect for box joints, half-blind and 
through dovetail joints. Whether the corner is flush or has material 
extending from the surface, the clearance is there to ensure a square 
corner. 

When you need square corners, you can’t beat the 
Woodpeckers Box Clamp™. 

On sale for only $36" a pair. 


See our full line of American made woodworking tools at WOOdpCCk.COITI and your local dealer. 

11050 Industrial First Ave. • North Royalton, Ohio 44133 • (800) 752-0725 

CARD #52 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 











One of many. Abram built hundreds of pieces 
for the show, many of them reproductions 
from historic locations , such as this candle 
stand from Mount Vernon, built from a cherry 
tree that grew on the estate. 



Man of many styles. Projects on the show ranged from simple shop projects to high-style pieces 
such as this elegant Regency headboard in mahogany. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 


art furniture stretches the limits of my definition of what 
furniture is. For me, it has to have function first. You have 
to be able to actually use a chair to sit in, for instance. 

You always stressed safety on "New Yankee/' especially safety 
glasses. What do you think is the biggest reason woodwork¬ 
ers get hurt? 

Woodworking takes real concentration. Distraction is the 
biggest enemy. Lose your focus and you’ll get hurt. If you 
have to have a TV in the shop, turn it off when you’re making 
a cut, especially if it’s with a power tool. 

How about "New Yankee Workshop" reruns or videos? 

Put it on pause. Seriously, there are other factors that make 
it easier to get distracted. It probably goes without saying, 
but if you have a glass of wine or a drink with dinner, stay 
out of your shop for the night. 

One thing I do to keep focused is talk to myself in the shop 
all the time. I tell myself what the next couple of steps are going 
to be because it will have an impact on what I’m doing at the 
moment. Then I can focus on process, technique and safety. 

If you’re tired, you’ll get distracted. Same thing if you’re 
rushing; your mind will be on completing something rather 
than concentrating on what you’re doing right now. I’ve learned 
that the best thing for me to do is walk away if I’m getting 
tired or if my mind drifts, and come in early the next day. 

Another thing that leads to injuries is trying to make the 
wrong tool work for the right job. 

This isn’t woodworking, but it did involve a cutting tool: 
Recently, I was getting ready to open a bunch of “little necks” 
(a sweet New England bivalve, usually eaten raw) and I 
couldn’t find a clam knife, so I grabbed a regular kitchen 
paring knife. It was the wrong tool for the j ob, and I thought 
to myself, “This is just a bad idea.” Sure enough, I slipped 


and sliced the palm of my hand. Fortunately, no stitches. 

Finally, make sure the tool you’re using is sharp. It sounds 
cliched but it’s worth repeating: A dull tool is more danger¬ 
ous than a sharp one. That’s because it takes more effort to 
cut with a dull tool, and when a dull tool slips off a piece of 
hard wood it can go right into your soft hand or arm or leg. 

Any idea about what was the most popular "New Yankee" 
project ever? 

The comfortable, functional Adirondack chair was very, 
very popular. And any time we did shop furniture - and by 
that I mean something like a tool hutch or router table - it 
was a home run with viewers. 

I think there are a few reasons for this: First, shop furniture 
is accessible, not complicated. Second, it’s more forgiving 
because it’s not as if it is going to be displayed in your living 
room. And third, shop furniture is a means to an end. Once 
you’ve built it, it’ll help you to move onto more refined proj ects. 

After so many years in the shop, what do you hope to learn 
next? (Or, are there any woodworking skills that you'd still 
like to master?) 

We never spent much time on “New Yankee” talking about 
finishing. That’s something I’d like to play around with. The 
wipe-on polyurethanes are great products, but there are so 
many other finishes out there. 

I want to learn about more glazing and built-up finishes: 
layering and shellac. 

Carving is a whole other skill set that I’d like to get good at. 

What's the best tip you ever learned from a fellow wood¬ 
worker? 

One of the most amazing techniques I learned was steam 
bending from Mike Dunbar (a Windsor chairmaker in Hamp- 


HEADBOARD & CANDLE STAND PHOTOS BY ANTHONY TIEULI FOR WGBH 
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ton, N.H.). He builds a steam box from PVC pipe and makes 
the steam using a propane burner to heat water in a 5-gallon 
can. When the steamed wood comes out of the pipe, you can 
bend it in very tight curves. 



At your service. This serving trolley with a removable tray is one of 
many outdoor furniture projects Norm built over the run of the show. 



The day job. Norm continues to be a part of 
"This Old House/' where he got his start 10 
years before beginning "The New Yankee 
Workshop." 

How it all began. "The New Yankee 
Workshop" was always project-oriented; on 
episode 110>, in 1989, Norm showed viewers 
how to build this candle stand from Hancock 
Shaker Village in Massachusetts. 


So, Norm, can you tell us what are you going to build next? 

A shop. I still have access to “The New Yankee Workshop” 
building, but that won’t be forever. Elise and I recently bought 
an old house near the ocean, and there is no shop on the 
property. And it might surprise you, but I’m not going to 
build a wood-frame building. I’m going to build the walls 
out of ICFs (insulating concrete forms) and the roof from 
SIPs (structural insulated panels) because they are so energy 
efficient. 

And then I want to build a sailboat - a Herreshoff sloop. I’ll 
probably go to a boat-building school to 
learn some skills first. There are quite 
a few in New England, pwm 

Jefferson has been a carpenterwoodworker ; oil-field 
roughneck bailbondsman, magazine editor ; college 
instructor and pearl diver. Someday he hopes to 
figure out what he wants to be when he grows up. He 
writes from BethelConn. 
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For links to all online extras, go to: 

■ popularwoodworking.com/nov12 

video: In 2007, Norm Abram was inter¬ 
viewed by Popular Woodworking Magazine 
senior editor (then editor and publisher) 
Steve Shanesy. 


blog: Read this blog post about Norm 
Abram's decision to stop production of 
"The New Yankee Workshop." 


website: Visit the official"New Yankee" web 
site to watch selected episodes of the show, 
or purchase project plans and DVDs. 


articles: Our August 2005 issue (#149) 
featured a visit to "The New Yankee Work¬ 
shop" and a build-along of Norm Abram's 
Adirondack chair. 


Our products are available online at: 

■ ShopWoodworking.com 


Imagine that a young kid comes to you and says, "I want to 
be a woodworker. What's the first thing I should do?" 

I get asked this question a lot. And it’s not just kids. People 
tell me they didn’t have the influence from a father or grand¬ 
father, or if they say, “I wish I’d paid attention to my father 
or grandfather when they wanted to teach me something. I 
don’t want my kids to make the same mistake.” 

It’s really a shame that so few high schools, even voca¬ 
tional schools, no longer have shop programs. As I said 
before, there is only so much woodworking you can learn 
from magazines, the Internet and television. You have to 
get your hands into it. 

I encourage people to find a local woodworking group or 
club. Some woodworking-supply stores hold classes where 
you can learn hands-on. And there may be a woodworking 
school in your area. You need to End people to connect to. 

And there are a surprising number of woodturner groups 
that are always looking for new blood. That can be a good 
way to get a kid’s juices flowing. I also tell people that they 
have to be patient; these skills don’t come quickly. Too 
many kids don’t want to start at step one. There’s a reason 
it’s known as skill-building. 
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TROLLEY & "NEW YANKEE WORKSHOP" PHOTOS BY ANTHONY TIEULI FOR WGBH; 

"THIS OLD HOUSE" PHOTO BY MATT KALINOWSKI 
















HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS 

Quality Tools at Ridiculously Low Prices 


LIFETIME WARRANTY 

ON ALL HAND TOOLS! 


FACTORY DIRECT 
TO YOU! 

How does Harbor Freight Tools sell high 
quality tools at such ridiculously low 
prices? We buy direct from the factories 
who also supply the major brands and 
sell direct to you. It's just that simple! 
See for yourself at one of our 400 
Stores Nationwide and use this 20% Off 
Coupon on one of our 7,000 products*, 
plus pick up a Free 9 LED Aluminum 
Flashlight, a $6.99 value. We stock 
Shop Equipment, Hand Tools, Tarps, 
Compressors, Air & Power Tools, 
Woodworking Tools, Welders, Tool 
Boxes, Generators, and much more. 

• Over 20 Million Satisfied Customers! 

• 1 Year Competitor's Low Price Guarantee 

• No Hassle Return Policy! 

• 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

• Over 400 Stores Nationwide 

Nobody Beats Our Quality, Service and Price! 



WITH MINIMUM PURCHASE OF $9.99 

3-1/2" SUPER BRIGHT 
NINE LED ALUMINUM 
FLASHLIGHT 

ITEM 65020/69052/69111 

REG. PRICE $6.99 . 

HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS - LIMIT 1 Only available with qualifying minimum , 
purchase (excludes gift value). Cannot be used with other discount, coupon or ' 
prior purchase. Offer good while supplies last. Shipping & Handling charges 1 
may apply if not picked up in-store. Original coupon must be presented. Non- I 
transferable. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. | 
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18508434 

'Pittsburgh "f2" RATCHET 
BAR CLAMP/SPREADER 


HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS - LIMIT 1 Save 20% on any one item purchased at our store. 
*Cannot be used with other discount, coupon, gift cards, Inside Track Club membership, 
phone or online orders, extended service plans or on any of the following: compressors, 
generators, tool storage or carts, welders, floor jacks, Campbell Hausfeld products, open 
box items, in-store event or parking lot sale items. Not valid on prior purchases alter 30 
days from original purchase date with original receipt. Non-transferable. Original coupon 
must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 
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542701 - 4 © 



Item 46807 
shown 


LOT NO. 46807/ 
68975/69221/69222 


REG. 
PRICE 
$5 49 
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HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS-LIMIT 8 

Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 



V . 

4 PIECE 
WOOD 
CHISEL SET 
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mm 


LOT NO. 

M 0*nT 42429/69471 

/jj /fl Item 42429 

shown 


Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 



DTTTCRTrD/fu 

12" COMBINATION SQUARE SET 


L °9247i 50 % 



$499 


REG. 

PRICE 

$9.99 
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REG. PRICE $4.99 


Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 



SAVE 
50% 
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CENTRALPNEUMATIC 
3 GALLON, 100 PSI 
OILLESS PANCAKE 
AIR COMPRESSOR 

Item 95275 LOT NO. 

shown 95275/69486 


$3999 


REG. 
PRICE 
$79.99 

HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS - LIMIT 5 

Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 

PITTSBURGH BBSS 


Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 

MR*" " "EIGHT DRAWER 
WOOD TOOL CHEST 

Tools sold separately. LOT NO 

94538 

^$ 59 " 

REG. PRICE $99.99 
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40S9419S 

HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS - LIMIT 3 

Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
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24212181 

HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS - LIMIT 7 

Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 

r- 



RECIPROCATING SAW 
WITH ROTATING HANDLE 


LOT NO. 65570 

$-|g 99 


REG. 

PRICE 

$39.99 



IIH 



$6999 



REG. 

PRICE 

$139.99 


i PUMP® $70 
3 TON HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL FLOOR JACK 

^ " LOT NO. 
WEIGHS 74 LBS. 68048/69227 

HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS LIMIT 4 i l l ■ II il l ! li 

HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS - LIMIT 4 70043000 

Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 

60" WORKBENCH WITH 
FOUR DRAWERS 

jWlNDSOR I 
■DESIGN 

S fllfC LOT NO. 

93454/69054 

$90 

$ 139 "i 

REG. PRICE $229.99 



HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS - LIMIT 4 

Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 


2 HP INDUSTRIAL 
5 MICRON 
DUST COLLECTOR 


$ 149 "« 



Item 

93454 

shown 
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REG. 
PRICE 
$249 99 
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HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS - LIMIT 5 

Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be 
used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases ^ 
after 30 days from original purchase with original 
receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 
2/16/13. Limit one counon per customer per day. 


SAVE 
44% 
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] CENTRAL MACHINERY f 

OSCILLATING 

SAVE spindle 

W SANDER 

v LOT NO. 95088/69257 


$3999 


REG. 
PRICE 
$149 99 

HARBOR F R E ,R„TTOO LS LIMIT 5 !■■■■■■■■■■ 

HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS - LIMIT 5 00030701 

Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 

5^item 

S MITER SAW WITH 


Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot he used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 



f2~ SirDlNG COMPOUND 


LASER GUIDE 


Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with 
other discount or coupon or prior purchases after 30 days from 
original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies 
last. Non-transferable. Original coupon must be presented. 
Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 


CHICAGO^ ELECTRIC 
SAW BLADE LOT NO. 
-O INCLUDED 98194/69684 

Laser guide requires two AAA 
batteries (included). 

REG. 

720 TT 6 S 6 t PRICE 

HARBOR FREIGHT TOOLS-LIMIT 5 ■ ■ $199.99 

Good at our stores or website or by phone. Cannot be used with other discount or coupon or prior purchases 
after 30 days from original purchase with original receipt. Offer good while supplies last. Non-transferable. 
Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 2/16/13. Limit one coupon per customer per day. 
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$11999 


Order Online at HarborFreight.com 

GRAND 

Downey, CA 

Vista, CA 

Waterbury, CT 

Hyannis, MA 

or 800-423-2567 and We'll Ship Your Order FedEx. 

OPENINGS 

Indio, CA 

Lakewood, CO 

Louisville, KY 

Southaven, MS 


CARD #76 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 





























































Modem process. Although blacksmith/whitesmith 
Peter Ross uses some modem machinessuch as this 
power hammer instead of a sledgehammer to make the 
initial strikes on searing-hot iron, the end result of his 
work is thoroughly old-fashioned (right). 


A rusting horde. Like most smiths who work in forged 
iron , Peter is always on the lookout for raw materials. 
He keeps piles of his finds behind the outbuildings on 
his property (below). 




Peter Ross: Controlled 


BY MEGAN FITZPATRICK 

This smith's hand-forged tools 
and hardware combine 
art and function. 


oday, we aim for too much perfection; period work 
wasn’t like that,” says blacksmith/whitesmith 
_L Peter Ross. Handwork, he says, is a culmination 
of learning to do things quickly with few tools and little fuss¬ 
ing, whether that’s working with iron or working with wood. 
With a sufficient level of skill, “you end up with pieces that 
have a spontaneity.. .but in a fairly controlled way because 
of the person doing it.” That ephemeral quality of controlled 
irregularity is what draws Peter to historical work. 

Peter has been interested in period tools, hardware 
and techniques since his introduction to blacksmithing 
during high school, at what is now called the Long Island 
Museums at Stony Brook, in Stony Brook, N.Y. He then 
volunteered and was later employed at Old Bethpage Vil¬ 
lage Restoration, an 1860s living history museum on Long 
Island. After two years at the Rhode Island School of Design, 
Peter left college to work with Dick Everett, a smith who 


ALL PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR EXCEPT FINISHED DIVIDERS & HOLDFAST, BY CHRISTOPHER SCHWARZ; 

ILLUSTRATION COURTESY OF THE COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG FOUNDATION 
& THE TOOLS AND TRADES HISTORY SOCIETY. THE CHEST, COMPLETE WITH ITS TOOLS, 
IS ON DISPLAY IN THE GUILDHALL MUSEUM IN ROCHESTER, KENT, U.K. 
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Irregularity 


Super-sized. This massive holdfast is a reproduction of one shown in 
Andre Roubo's "L'art du Menuisier." The most difficult part of making it 
was sourcing the iron , says Peter (top). 

From stock to tool. What starts as a piece of iron bar is within half a day 
transformed by Peter into a gorgeous set of dividers (above). 


specialized in historic reproductions of house hardware, 
in East Haddam, Conn., before opening his own smithy 
on Deer Isle, Maine, in 1976. Three years later, he became 
a journeyman blacksmith at Colonial Williamsburg as the 
living history museum was transitioning the smithy from 
creating souvenir pieces to making authentic reproductions 
of historical metal artifacts. Peter soon became the shop’s 
master, and until 2006 worked at Colonial Williamsburg 
where he investigated historical methods of work and 
produced metal work for the museum. 

Today, Peter works in his (preternaturally clean and orga¬ 
nized) one-man smithy in Siler City, N.C., where he makes and 
sells traditional hardware and tools, from gorgeous dividers 
to hinges of all shapes and sizes and period locks of every 
sort. And just about any custom piece a woodworker might 
want, including a replica of the massive holdfast shown in 
Andre Roubo’s 18th-century book “L’art du Menuisier”; it 


WHITESMITH? 
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W hile many modern dictionaries define "white¬ 
smith" as a worker in tin, the 18th-century defi¬ 
nition is a smith who forges iron and steel pieces that 
are customarily finished bright by filing or polishing. 
Sort of like a joiner vs. a carpenter or a rough carpen¬ 
ter vs. a finish carpenter. — Peter Ross 


weighs in at 9 pounds., 7 ounces, and is 18" long. (Peter also 
makes excellent holdfasts in a more typical size.) 

Same Work, Different Story 

Though he no longer works at a museum, Peter still creates 
pieces that would be at home in the past - but now he works 
in blue jeans instead of breeches, and his commute is a stroll 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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Router Joinery 

& Techniques DVD 

with Glen Huey 


SKU: U2926 

Retail Price: $24.99 


There are a lot of router 
bits available - and 
with good reason: 
Routers can do a lot of 
different things in your 
shop. Edge details, 
inlay, joinery - there are 
hundreds of ways to 
use a router. In Router 
Joinery & Techniques, 
host Glen Huey shows 
you some of his favorite 
router applications. 
Along with those 
mentioned above, Glen 
also shows how to cut 
circles with a router, do 
pattern work, create 
rule joints and dovetails 
and much more. If 
you're ready to push 
your router skills to the 
next level, this DVD is 
the one for you. 


This and many more Popular Woodworking DVDs are available 
at ShopWoodworking.com or call (855) 840-5118 to order 


The Foundations of 
Better Woodworking 

with Jeff Miller 

What's the secret to producing beautiful furniture that you and your 
family will treasure for generations? It starts with the fundamentals - 
those essential, yet often overlooked principles upon which all of your 
skills should be based. 

Follow this guide by 
Jeff Miller and you'll 
build the foundation 
for making significant 
advances as a wood¬ 
worker. Your time in 
the shop will be more 
rewarding, and your 
results more satisfying. 

SKU: U2926 

Retail Price: $24.99 


This and many more Popular Woodworking books are available 
at ShopWoodworking.com or call (855) 840-5118 to order 




1 HE FOUNDATIONS OF BETTER 

WOODWORKING 


u mr >™ tr „ mrk 
JEFF MILLER 



WoDworking 


presents 


CLASSIC 
I hg EPISODES 

Vfbodwri^f 


Spend time with Roy and you and your woodworking will be better for it 


Enjoy “The Woodwright’s Shop” 

All Over Again! 

For the first time since the first episode aired in 1980, 

showcasing Roy’s unrivaled knowledge of traditional hand tools and 
building techniques, this popular program is available for you to enjoy 
all over again. Each 2-DVD set represents one season. 

The first group of “The Woodwright’s Shop” on DVD are available 
now, and include Seasons 1,2, 3, 4 and 5 along with season 20 (one 
of Roy’s personal favorites). Each month, additional seasons will be 
released on DVD on ShopWoodworking.com and streaming online 
video at Popular Woodworking’s “The Woodwright’s Shop Channel”. 

"The Woodwright's Shop" with Roy Underhill on DVD: $29.99 ea. 

Online Streaming Subscription to 
"The Woodwright's Shop Channel": $70/6 mo. 


This and many more Popular Woodworking resources are available 
at ShopWoodworking.com or call (855) 840-5118 to order 

Subscribe to "The Woodwright's Shop Channel" online streaming site 

at ShopClass.PopularWoodworking.com 
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through the backyard of the old farmhouse that he and his 
wife, Louise, are renovating. 

“The story is different; the tool is not. I pick my process 
for my own enjoyment,” he says. 

The forge in Peter’s smithy uses an electric fan instead of 
a bellows, and he employs a power hammer for the initial 
steps in the hammering process, but the end result is the 
same - period-correct hand-forged tools and hardware. 

“What I’m trying to do is make things out of the same 
raw materials and in a way that’s indistinguishable between 
a new and period piece.” 

But those same raw materials can be difficult to come by, 
says Peter; there is now a limited supply of iron because it 
hasn’t been smelted for 50-60 years, and many blacksmiths 
are in competition for available scrap. (There is hope for 
“new” iron, though, at least in small amounts. Peter has 
two friends at Colonial Williamsburg who are investigating 
traditional smelting processes, and they’ve had some success 
in producing small batches.) 

Behind the building that houses his smithy, Peter hordes 
piles of rusting wagon wheels, fencing, farm equipment and 
other iron items, just waiting for him to turn old into some¬ 
thing new (that looks old). And he never knows where scrap 
iron is going to turn up. Some of his stash is from a town in 
Vermont that flooded in the fall of 2011. “They were cleaning 
out one of the buildings and there was a rack of iron that had 
been there for 100 years,” he says. 

Today, many blacksmiths work in steel, which, because 
it’s still being made, is easy to find. But Peter prefers the iron 
because the impurities make it less predictable. There’s a lot 
more risk in working iron than steel, he says. “It’s a lot like 
woodworking, with variable grain.” The grain comes from 
the impurities in the materials, which stretch when the 
iron is heated and shaped. So when it breaks - and it does 
break - it breaks like wood. Iron is also softer than steel 
(which is typically iron with carbon, or another alloy such 
as manganese or tungsten, that acts as a hardening agent), 
so it’s easier to manipulate. 

Historic Philosophy 

For Peter, spontaneity is more enjoyable than perfection - 
which is not to say his work isn’t precise, but “precise” is 
quite different than “perfect.” 

“I do most of my work with hand tools and try to get things 
to come out consistently, but I also enjoy the irregularities,” 
Peter says. 

That’s what draws him to historical work - both in work¬ 
ing with iron and working with wood. 

“When you really study antiques carefully, you can see 
there’s a lot more reliance on practice than on lessons that have 
been established in a book. When you look at a real piece and 
you look at what’s visible and not, there’s a reasoned approach 
to putting extra time into areas that show - things that would 
be a waste of time in areas where it’s not valued,” he says. 

“You see that in tools. Steel just the for cutting edge. Vis¬ 


ible surfaces of tools that have to be more precise are ground 
or hied; other areas are left rough-forged.” 

But “rough” doesn’t mean crude; it means simply that 
there’s a minimum level of finish on a given surface - the 
finish that’s necessary for the tool to work, Peter says. 

“My interest in history is what went on in the workshop. 
What kinds of attitudes did they have about their work? Can 
you tell how carefully they used the materials and the tools? 
What was OK to hide? To show?” 

Peter has his own research collection from which to learn; 
in a room behind his forge, he has floor-to-15'-ceiling shelving 
lining the walls, and it’s stuffed full with old locks, hinges, 
tools and other period metal pieces. 


Hinges of all sorts. Among Peter's specialties are period hinges for a 
multitude of applications. If you have a hinge need , Peter can fill it. 
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Benjamin Seaton's Tools 

Peter’s contributions to woodworking go far beyond the 
work he does at his forge. 

In 1994 and 1995, Benjamin Seaton’s historic tool chest 
and its almost-pristine contents were on loan to Colonial 
Williamsburg from the Guildhall Museum in Rochester, 
England, for the exhibition “Tools: Working Wood in Eigh¬ 
teenth-century America.” After the exhibit closed, Peter 
and Jay Gaynor, director of historic trades at Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg, spent several months studying, measuring and 
drawing the tools. Peter andjay’s detailed drawings, along 
with new drawings of the chest by Mack Headley, are in¬ 
cluded in the second edition of “The Tool Chest of Benjamin 
Seaton,” published by the Tools and Trades History Society. 
These drawings provide incredible insight into the crafts of 
both toolmaking and woodworking in the 
period, and are a goldmine of information 
for anyone interested in 18th-century 
tools and practices. 

“We were careful to record how precise 
or imprecise they (the tools) actually are. 

The abundant flaws, irregular sizes and 
irregular shapes are very different from 
modern expectations, and call into ques¬ 
tion the assumption that good handwork 
must be done with super-precise tools.” 

The drawings record not only these 
irregularities, but also help to illustrate 
Peter’s philosophy: “The value is in care¬ 
fully researching and making something 
that matches. 

“If you don’t care about whether it’s 
historically correct, it’s probably better 
off to redesign things and come up with a 
contemporary form that’s simply interest¬ 
ing to look at.” PWM 
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A break with tradition. Peter also enjoys crafting decorative pieces such 
as this stylized floral hanging rack. 
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Megan is managing editor of this magazine. She can be 
reached at megan.fitzpatrick@fwmedia.com. 


Law firmer chisel. This firmer chisel is just one of the many hundreds of measured drawings 
Peter worked on with Jay Gaynor of the tools in Benjamin Seaton's tool chest. 



Reproductions. Above is a 17th- 
century-style spring lock. At top 
right is the inside of an iron rim 
lock with a brass knob. At bot¬ 
tom is a plate latch with a black 
glossy finish typical of 18th- and 
19th-century hardware. 
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For links to all online extras, go to: 

■ popularwoodworking.com/nov12 

video: Watch as Peter Ross makes a pair of 
forged dividers. 


blog: Read more about the Roubo holdfast 
Peter Ross made for Christopher Schwarz. 


website: Discover the Tools and Trades His¬ 
tory Societypublisher of "The Tool Chest of 
Benjamin Seaton." 


to buy: "The Tool Chest of Benjamin Seaton , 
2nd Edition." 


Our products are available online at: 

■ ShopWoodworking.com 
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TIGHT GRIP. 
SMOOTH SQUEEZE. 



Bar Clamp 


The DeWALT clamps bring power and ease together at the touch of a trigger. 
With increased clamping force* and extended throat depth*, one hand is all 
you need for a reliable and consistent hold. So when precision is key, rely on 
a trusted name that’s backed by a limited lifetime warranty. Rely on DeWALT. 

• Reinforced nylon body for durability. 

• Removable jaw pads to help protect work surface. 

• One-touch release for ease of use. 


*As compared to competitive clamps. 


INTRODUCING A WHOLE NEW TOUGH™ 


>1 1 


www.dewalt.com 


© 2012 DeWALT Industrial Tool Co. 

The yellow and black color scheme is a trademark for DeWALT products 


CARD #84 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 
















These chisels are among the first edge tools milled from PM-V11 
steel (Rc61 -63), an innovative proprietary alloy. This metal's micro¬ 
structure makes it extremely durable, so it can withstand the impact 
of heavy chopping cuts without chipping or deforming as readily as 
other tool steels, even at bevel angles as low as 20°. It is also highly 
wear-resistant, with an edge typically lasting at least twice as long in 
use as an A2 blade before it needs sharpening. Despite its tough¬ 
ness, it is as easy to sharpen as A2 steel using common abrasive 
media such as water stones. 

Our chisel blades taper from shoulder to tip for strength and 
rigidity, and have parallel sides and true bevel edges for clearance 
and minimal friction when working into an angled corner or a tight 
recess. To ensure the face of the blade is both smooth and true, 
we lap each blade to a flatness tolerance of ±0.0005” over the 
entire surface. 

The blade and handle are connected with a tang and a socket-like 
ferrule. Flats on the tang prevent the handle from rotating. Turned 
from solid stainless steel, the ferrule seats directly onto the shoulder 
of the blade. Repeated mallet blows tighten the joint through use. 

Some Features of Veritas® PM-V11 Bench Chisels 


*%»• 

Each chisel is superbly balanced, with the center of gravity at or 
below the tang/socket connection. 

The hard maple handle has been kiln-baked at a high temperature to 
eliminate nearly all moisture and caramelize the natural sugars in the 
wood. This imparts a rich, dark color to the wood, while helping to seal 
it against humidity changes, making it resistant to swelling and 
shrinkage. The contoured handle fits the hand nicely and has shallow 
flats parallel to the blade back for finger placement. The domed end 
resists chipping from glancing mallet blows. 

The chisels are available in V 4 ”, Vs”, V 2 ”, 3 A”and 1 "widths, with 
blades from 4 5 /8” to 5V8” long. The V 4 ” and 3 /s” chisels have 30° 
primary bevels; the others are 25°. All have 2° micro-bevels, and 
require only final honing before use. Made in Canada. 

05S21.04 PM-V11™ Bench Chisel, W $ 74.00 
Bench Chisel, 3 /s” 

Bench Chisel, V 2 ” 

Bench Chisel, 3 A” 

Bench Chisel, 1 ” 

Set of 5 Chisels 


05S21.06 PM-V11 
05S21.08 PM-V11 
05S21.12 PM-V11 
05S21.16 PM-V11 
05S21.50 PM-V11 


74.00 

79.00 

84.00 

89.00 


$359.00 


Blade is 

tapered 

from 

shoulder 

to tip for 

strength 

and 

rigidity. 


Tang is barbed 
with flats to 
prevent the handle 
from rotating. 


2° micro-bevel 


2° micro-beve 


Ferrule seats 
directly onto 
the shoulder 
of the blade. 


Shipping and N.Y. sales tax extra. 


— 

Bevelled 
edges provide 
clearance and 
minimal friction 
when working 
into an angled 
corner or a 
tight recess. 


I Lee Valley & uenitas 


To order these chisels , call 
or visit us online. Request 
a copy of our free 284-page 
woodworking tools catalog 
or browse it online. 

1 - 800 - 683-8170 

www.leevalley.com 


CARD #28 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 







































